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1@ When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








HOLIDAY MUSIC B300KS !! 
CHRISTA CAROLS, eeetstne tre 


We recommend :—Dressler’s Christmas Chimes (20 
cts.), 20 beautifal and easy Anthems; or Howard’s 
Tea Christmas Carols (20 cts.); or Howard's 
Eleven Christmas Carols (20 cts.); or Chrixt- 
mas Voices (15 cts.); 15 Carols by Waterbury; or 
Christmas Selections ($4 per hundred), containing 
five choice pieces. A valuable book is Christmas 
Carols, Old and New (40 cts.); also 100 other Single 
Carols (5 to 10 cts.) 


; $1.50), by L. O. Emerson, has 6 
Church Offering, rsistnas Anthems, and. so. a 
complete set of Anthems and Chants for all the Festi- 
vals and Services of the year. A fine book. 


Noel By SAINT-SAENS ($1), is a CHRISTMAS 
! 


ORATORIO. 
The School Song-Book {2°ast* 2S BXEReet: 


Girls’ High and Normal Schools, or for Seminaries, 
Good instructions, and very good music. 


Enliven your fingers for Christmas*playing by rac- 
tising MASON?’S PIANOFORTE Tke ° 
NICS ($2.50), the best Finger Gymnasium known. 








tar Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
196 451 Washington Street, Boston. 











BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 
FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
Invatuable in any Family, 
And in any School. 


FE” Schools,—recommended by State Supintendents 

of 35 States, and by 50 College Presidents. 

bout 32,000 have been Pp in Public Schools 
by law or by School Officers. 

= 3000 Lilustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 

byes best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 

Ss" of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of any 
other series of Dictionaries. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. By T. D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.50. 
Pror, HUNT (Eng. Lit,), Princeton College, writes: 
“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘ Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to the usefulness of a book full of proyit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 
Copies for examination, by mail, Pee ang for $1.00. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, /ubd., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


~ PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farees. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all. No scenery required, ory For 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15 cts, each. Send for descriptive cireular. Also the 
cheapest and best Aer Pump in the market. Globes, 
Maps, Charts, ete., farnished at lowest rates. 
T. 8. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
GROTON, MASS. 

Winter term will commence Dec. 11. Good es 
for all branches of study. Ciirge eer 

approved by Prest, Eliot of Harvard University. g- 

lish Course and Classical and Scientific Course are 

comprehensive and thorough. Total annual ’ 
$176.50. Address kK. S. BALL, A.M., > 


NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
Papel of the Am, Institute of Instruction at 
abyan's,in July, 1878, the following vote was passed: 

Yoted,—That members of the Institute who desire 
the Volume of for 1878 shall notify the 
ireasurer, on or before Jan. 1, 1879, and also remit to 
of del ter Mteen cents, to pay postage and expense 
ati widition to ry hove, members toa have not 

done so, w aired to e assessmen 
for 1878, which is One Dollar = 


GEO. A. WALTO N, Treas., 
Wh estfield. Mass. 

















Every teacher in the New-England 


of the magnificent Christmas number of 
tribution to their pupils, provided they 
acknowledge the receipt of same. 
vided for th 





To New-England Teachers! 
OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! 


to D. Lothrop & Co, by Dec. 10, 1878, will :eceive by express twenty-five copies 


“First come, first served,” till the edition pro- 
is purpose is exhausted. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 32 Franklin St., Boston. 








States who will send his or her address 


WIDE AWAKE for 1878-9, for free dis- 
will simply pay the express charges, and 





STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 


“PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
for First-class Engraved Work. 


Price. 
Engraving Plate and 50 
Cards in Script. worth 


Address engraved on old 
or new plates........... 50 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished. .50 





Engraving Monogram.... 1.50 


Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 

Crests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 

Great Bargains in English & English French Stationery: 





For samples and Catalogue, &c., send three 


‘55; dames 
PILLSBURY, 


191 tf (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


A TEN DAYS’ TRIP 


— TO THE — 


BERMUDAS! 


Entire Cost, Fifty Dollars. 


Will you go on AN EXCURSION to this delightful and 
healthful winter resort? Seventy hours from New 
York, by a first class ocean steamer. Stop at THE Ham- 
ILTON, & first-class hotel; spend four days in trips amon 
the beautiful semi-tropical scenery of the islands; anc 
return to New York within ten days of the time of de- 
parture. 

Next Steamer Leaves New York December 19. 
The Excursion is limited to this Stenmer. 
THIRTY persons needed to make the Ex- 
cursion at above rates. 

EF Tourists’ Guide sent free to all who desire in- 
formation, Address or consult 
WwW. E. SHELDON, 


196 16 Hawley St., Boston. 








For Holiday Entertainments. 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


FIVE .CENTURIES! 
A Patriotic and National Review of 
American History! 
CONSISTING OF 


ES, RECITATIONS 
DIALOGUES, REO ULEAUX, SONGS, MUSIC, &o. 


PRICES.—One copy....--+++++++- $0.25 postage paid. 
Ten copies.....----++++- 2.00 sd : 
Twenty-five copies.......3.75 e 
Fifty copies. ......+++++ 6.25 bad ” 

Published by The New-England Papa @ompany. 

Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 

1% 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Furnishes and fills siuations. 
Address E. TOURJEE, 


Music Hall, Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
195 zz 


MUSICAL 
BUREAU. 





Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors W/THOUT CHARGE, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


185 2z (1) 








Libel 
PARIS, (878. 
GOLD MEDAL at Paris Exposition, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL Sweden & Norway, 1878. 
es MEDAL fionsscciation, hoston, 1878. 

SILVER MEDAL (for cases), 1878. 


Messrs. Mason & Hamlin 


Have the honor to announce the above award for their 
CABINET ORGANS the present season. The 
award at Paris is the highest distinction in the power 
the judges to confer, and is the ONLY GOLD 
EDAL awarded to American musical instruments. 
THIRTY - ONE leading manufacturers of the world 
were in competition. At Every Worid’s Exposition 
for 12 yearsthe MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
have been awarded Highest Honors, viz.: Paris, 
1878; Sweden, 1878; Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, 1875; Vienna, 1873; Paris, 1867. 
NO OTHER AMERICAN ORGANS EVER AT- 
TAINED HIGHEST AWARD AT ANY WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION. Sold for cash, or payments by install- 
ments. Latest CATALOGUES, with newest styles, 
prices, etc., free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
195 ¢ 154 Tremont St., Boston. 


VACATION WORK. 








suceess, in showing the models and price-lists of the 


DANNER REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


If shown, they will sell the Cases without much talk- 
ing. Every person who buys a *‘ Danner” is grateful 
to the friend who called attention to it. There are 
none of the objections tu the work that make book-can- 
vassing so disagreeable to sensitive teachers. Every 
order is taken on one week's trial, with the privilege of 
returning the Case if it does not suit in every particular. 
Over 3000 have been -old with the privilege, and mot 
one Case has been revarned. With very little ad- 
vertising 3000 of these Cases have been sold in 18 months. 
This shows the ease of getting orders. All the Govern- 
ment departments have adopted them. We have sent 
over 200 to Washington alone. The work will pay and 
please the highest-salaried teachers. A prominent ed- 
ucator said, “ Lf these Cases could in some way be seen, 
there would be no occasion to advertise. They are so 
much better than the discription makes theim out, that 
seeing is believing.” Illustrated Catalog, with full 
particulars, free to applicants. Senda P. O. card with 
address, or, yg ome call and see the ten different 
yles of Cases. Address 
sisi DANNER REVOLVING CASE CO., 
P. O. Box 260. [196 b] 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2, 4 cts. Samples sent on as tal 
cation. Address THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Haw 
&treet, Boaton. 1A as 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
J plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 22% 


{UTION REMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 
ptt receive punils at 149A Tremont St, 
Stammering cu Testi: ontals from J. E. Murdoch. 

















LOCUTION taught in schools, classes, and to 
E private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 


Teachers can earn $10.00 per day, with only moderate | ~ 


~ 
Slew Schaal 
Merits, Checks, Certificates,— suy _ to Ree- 
ords, Reporta,and Prizes. Millien« nd” 


use, with 
enthusiastic appreval of Teachet farenuts, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 4 : 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Kast 14th St., N.Y. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
III, The Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and gratuities, 

Address Pror, CHARLES E. FAY, See’y, 

151 az (1) College Hill, Mass. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
({ncorporated 1865.) 


This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
ig and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist, 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


hg | eee 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


ta" Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal, 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 

is prepared to give his widely poppular LECTURES 

and EADINGS before Lyceums, Colleges, and 

Classes of Students in Elocution. Send for Circular. 

189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution, Course in Oratery. Literary 
Course. For public spenhers, readers, teachers, and the 
eneral student of higher English. Fall term opens 
Sept. 30th. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated cutalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut S1., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, __ 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 

















PHILADELPHIA. 
ty MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. 22 





USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be eure and get the genuine article. ° For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil 
icate Book Slate Coa., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


, 
TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 

Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal, Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare's, Scott's, and Dicken’s 


works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAM!D 
125 Lessons for $1 5 Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 7% eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 


For prospectus, E. Tourjez, Music Hall, Boston. 





188 o(i) 

















GLOBES, datafoa,"™ 30 and 2 ip: aiam sony 





Gold aiittree.. pe ey tty, Ag ag 


ROBERTSON 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outtit 
free, Address H Wauwvert & Co., Portland, Me, 


334 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL . OF 


EDUCATION. 

















Agents Wanted. 
A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 
The Publisher of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop T1MEs, offers per- 
manent employment to good Canvassers. Z2zcellent 


commissions. Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


wanren. $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 
——— A New, Clear and Coucise ——— 


Universal History 


Comimencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3 vols. of the World's great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, inciud- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, /nauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish dificulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Selis faster than 
any other, Beautiful [lustrations, Low Price, } 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J ee 
McCurdy & Ce., Philadelphia, ! Pa. 


ACENTS Wanted for the New w Gift Book 


OLDEN Thoughts, 


MOTMER HOMES 


eaven. 


in Prose and Poetry, by NEI SH 300 distinguished 
authors, at home and abroad, with Introduction by 
REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D. b. In Elegant Binding, 
Illustrated. $2.75. E. B. TREA 

16 d Publisher, 805 Broadway New | Yo ork. 





















NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


ACTIVE AGENTS Wt3sVa88 


= the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
an written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
AMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. EpwaRps 
A. PARK, 'D.D. 
Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. £z- 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 


Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 


309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


Vv $ §S wanting good A ents should 
ABy ERT ERS PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE fLIVEN FP MPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 


one oods, jjovelties, Patents, 7 ngravings, 
Smelt ames, Notions, ictures, Fra. raimes, 

hromos, Ifachinery, Qubscription Hooke Magazines, 

Papers, edicines, Opecialties, rors! Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods. until you have sent for a copy and seen the 
MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 
others out on 


<7 shouki at once 
employment. EMR AYA place himself in 


communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ y orgy 10 cents, all for a green stam 
(Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 z 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 


Agents for the Celebrated 
“TRIUMPH” & “TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationery and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 
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Noiseless Slates. 
“SOTIS PUL SPULY OF ‘82qQ0]H 


Blackboards, all kinds. 
Dustless Erasers and Crayons. 
“op “op ‘Somery [tuomNyY 





MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of ail kinds. 


School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 


led to any address. 
one BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
a 


Physical Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, etc. 


LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 
Ge Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), 








HALL & BENJAMIN, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL 3 PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES of all kinds, 
H. D, HALL, 191 Greenwich Street, 
J. R. Rexsamrn, M.D. 191 NEW YORK. 


a 


: 
‘STEEL PENS. 
} 





The weil-known original and popular Numbers, 
{ 


303, - 404, - 332,-170,- 331, 
and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








Electrical Apparatus 


TTINDALL'S LESSONS N ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55 


Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 











“THIS ONE THING I DO.” 


J, DAVIS WILDE 260 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 
Black, White, Gree n, Blue, 
Drown bras, Greys, ae. WINES Liquid Slating, 
Blackboard Surfaces of all colors made on 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- 


oing repair,in every part of the world. Circulars con- 
faining Tasedabe 2e8. ‘demple cards of all colors sent free. 
Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOL 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 

THOMAS A, UPHAM, 


17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


RE TABLET SLATES, 


MK 
ed Slate-Pencil 


No. 1, Bie S Bt inches, two miarking-surfaces 15 cents. 
«2 Bx, six 25 








“ 3, 6. at “ two “ “ 20 “ 

“ ‘ 6 x 8 “ six “ “ 30 “ 

“ 5, oo x 91 “ two “ “ 25 “ 

“ 6} x 91 “ six “ “ 40 « 

ane Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Address 


Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. 
J. A. SWASEY, Mayyr., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for ‘Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypouzen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 











E. Ss. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 








AGENTS FOR 
; Rudolph Keeni 
scq, Paris. 


J. Browning, London ; 
and J. Dubo 
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150 Tremont 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
ia WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


St., Boston. 
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Bed Known. ExuBt ieee, 1824, 
The Primary Teacher, 1877. 
BOUND VOLUMES, POSTPAID, $1.25. 
ST'BJECTS. YRITERS. 
Arsthmetic, . e ° ° Malcom Mac Vicar, 
a ° e ° ° Edward Olney. 
“ he a Harriet L. Keeler. 
“ F e ° . Samuel McCutchen. 
Conversations, -. . . Mary P. Colburn. 
Drawing, Mrs. Eleanor Smith. 


Mrs. L. P. Hopkins. 
Miss. 8. P. Bartlett. 
Mrs. Harriet N. Austin. 


Experiments in Teaching, 
F lower Lessons, ° 
Health for Teachers, . 


History, . . ° Prof. paseapen. 
Language, . es - Prof. 8.8. Greene. 
cd wre ° Prof. G. P. Quackenbos, 


Mme. Kraus-Boelte. 


Kindergarten, . . . 
. e ° Prof. L.W. Mason. 


Music, 
Penmanship, a 


° J. W. Payson. 
Reading, a: aoe Prof. L. B. Monroe. 
Spelling, o-.« « « BW. Farner, 
wih e A. T. Stapleton. 
Editor’s Note-Book. 


This work is especially valuable to the Teachers of 
Primary grades. All Teachers will read it with profit. 
Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 





185 eow f 27 GREAT JONES St., NEw YORK. 
$5 10 $20 Kaare sermon & on Portings, se. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 





















Y OR ryonk OFFlog —_ 
AMDENNAL. 26 JON ST 





WARREN J. APPLETON, 


7 Avon Street, 


Sign and House Painter, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions, 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ta Send for Catalogue. _ 
CO. T. MELLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness. “ When 
speaki any one concerning your VITALIZED 
I PROSPHA’ ATES, I always speak good words; in speak- 
ing to you of your preparation, I only think of empha- 
sizing ~~ opinion with gratitude.”—Rev. Chas. H. 
Watson, Pastor of W. Baptist Church, Oswego, N. Y. 
F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 
196 a 





For sale by druggists. 


CHEAP APPARATUS FOR STUDENTS 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 








Now Ready: Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of 
Electric Instruments for Schools and Private Stndents, 
accompanying Tyndall’s ‘Lessons in Electricity.” 
Complete Sets, consisting of 58 various Instruments and 
Materials; price, $55. ‘Tyndall’s “‘ Lessons,”’ price, $1. 
Descriptive Price-list frees on a pesseaiee. Various 
School Apparatus for the proper ith ustration of Natural 
Phenomena, always on hand, or made to order. 
CURT W. MEVER, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical and Elec- 
tro-Medical, Optical, etc., Instruments, and Supply, 


190 h eow (2) 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


PERRY >i (0) 





STEEL PENS 


of superior mag lish poate famous for durability and 
elasticity; gre F veriecy of styles suited to every kind 
of wating.’ Sr sale by dealers generall Vy 

NT Y-FIVE ereurtes samples for trial, in; 
cluding th the “6 U” 


celebrated or. ALCON” 


Pens, by mail, on i. or Twenty-five Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


SoLze AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
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ANTI- FAT 


remedy for Cor- 





pittence I It v pg pe rfectly harm- 
It rel yreqetat thee’ stomach, ‘et 
Fes its conkenten into t. Taken 
accordance Ay uy it Cw pga 
person per wee! 

* Corpu 4 not caby a disease itself, but the 
h a wrote Hippocrates two 
pare less 60 a ole : b ay ior cat by © = 

'. « € od 
press, for 150.” Quarterci tf “trusts OF 








186 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Cor. Washington,  [195-i] BOSTON. 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Proo’rs, Bula, slo, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL RETURNS, 
BY WILLIAM J. FORSTER. 


Once upon a morning dreary, whilst I labored weak and weary, 
Teaching many a young idea fragments of scholastic lore; 


Just as I had caught one napping, suddenly there came a 


rapping, 


Asof some one smartly tapping, tapping at the schoolroom door; 


“?Tis some traveler,” I muttered, ‘‘ rapping at the schoolroom 
door, 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah! distinctly I remember; it was in the bleak December 


When I saw the School Board menial enter bringing papers 


more! 
And I thought upon the fable, how the camel was not able 
To regain his welcome stable when that last straw knocked him 
o'er, 
“Tis the last straw, this,” I murmured, feeling indignation 
sore; 
‘ And I very nearly swore. 


‘“‘Menial,’’ said I ‘‘ ruthless menial’’ (and my accents were 
not genial), 
‘Dost thou call it labor venial over endless forms to pore ? 
Will the coming generation thus be plagued with registration, 
Adding fuel to vexation ? Tell me truly, I implore, 
Is there, is there no cessation ? Tell me truly, I implore;” 
Quoth the menial, ‘‘ There’ll be more.”’ 


“‘ Villain,”’ cried I, “‘ heartless villain, think you teachers can 
be willin 
Forms like these to keep on fillin’, and no recompense obtain ? 
Go and tell your wretched master that some terrible disaster 
Follows fast, and will come faster, if we do not justice gain; 
All the teachers in the country will rebel with might and main.”’ 
Quoth the menial, ‘‘’ Twill be vain. 


Not another word he uttered, for he noticed I was fluttered, 

And of vengeance deeply muttered, quick the door closed on 
the man; 

When I saw that he departed, I felt somewhat lighter-hearted, 

And although the wound still smarted, I bethought me of a 
plan, 

To obtain remuneration for this extra registration ; 

So the work we all began. 


Many an hour we spent about it; not a teacher here will 
doubt it, 

Till at length the task was ended, and the “‘ Form” lay there 
complete ; 

Then I to the teachers beckoned, and between us all we 
reckoned 

How much time, unto a second (’twas a calculation neat), 

We had worked upon the ‘* Form,’’ which every year will now 
repeat, 

As the Teachers’ Annual Treat. 


Next a bill I made out duly, with a letter signed ‘‘ yours truly,” 
Though Lfelt somewhat unruly, when I thought upon this task. 
To the School Board then I sent it, wondering if they would 
resent it; 
For, although I really meant it, ’twas a waste of time to ask; 
Well we know that School Boards seldom think the teachers 
ought to ask 
Extra pay for extra task. 


And I’m waiting, stillam waiting, not one jot of claim abating, 
Whilst the School Board keeps on prating of economy and 
rates! 
But of hope there is no glimmer, for the prospect waxes dimmer, 
Well may indignation simmer at our dire, unhappy fates; 
And in future we may reckon on becoming addled-pates. 
Echo answers, ‘‘ addled pates.”’ 


—The Schoolmaster. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Normat Scuoot Meruopv.—Here is the secret 
of the normal school method. The power to teach is 
the perpetually renewed power to learn. The commu- 
nication of knowledge to a mind must be vivified by 
awakening the active powers of that mind, so that they 
shall seem to discover truth rather than learn it. The 
student becomes the potential creator of the science he 
apprehends. This simple. idea, working through the 
normal schools into the common and into the private 
schools, is in reality multiplying their efficiency. But 
We sometimes hear it urged that this is all there is in 
education; that the old, the traditional, the literary 
methods of inspection must be done away, and that new 
and so-called scientific methods must take their place. 
Some assure us that the entire system of book-learning 


let us have things in their stead! Now I will yield to 
no one in the importance of gaining the hand, eye, and 
mind, to observation and inquiry. This is necessary in 
order that the student may read his books or hear his 
lectures at night. But the fact remains that a man, to 
be educated, must know a thousand-fold more than he 


can ever discover or investigate for himself. To limit 
him to his own work, by scientific methods, is to keep 
him a narrow specialist forever. All the vast mass of 
knowledge which he must master can come to him only 
in one form,—in the words of other men in the form of 
literature. This is the accumulated work of the race. 
To slight or depreciate its place in education is the part 
of ignorance alone.—Hon. J. J. Lewis, West Chester, Pa. 


DRAWING IN THE ScHoois.—Convinced that draw- 
ing was not only desirable, but to the industrial class es- 
pecially useful, we have emphasized it, have spent,—yes, 
squandered thousands of dollars, and now are about to 
realize the foolishness of our illy-conceive® plans. One 
town after another introduced drawing; books and ap- 
paratus were purchased by the wagon-load, when neither 
suitable instruction nor intelligent supervision was at 
hand. What should have been done, what will be done, 
is to undertake the teaching of drawing in a town not 
until every requisite in the way of tools and instruction 
is provided; a well-considered graded course is estab- 
lished; the study placed upon the same plan as is arith- 
metic with regard to requirements; and, above all, its 
continuance in the schools as a permanent part of the 
school-work is acertainty. Drawing is but illustrative of 
the “trying to do too much” business. It is not draw- 
ing that is attacked, nor penmanship, but the manner 
of introducing and teaching these and other branches, 
that is criticised.— Denver (Col.) Times. 

Law vs. Personat Liserty.—Women have been 
forbidden by public ordinance to wear dresses which 
touch the ground, in the streets of Prague and Leipsic. 
The municipal authorities do not assert any power to 
pass sumptuary laws. They justify the measure on 
sanitary grounds alone. Their right to promote the 
preservation of the health of the community by suitable 


police regulations is conceded, and in the exercise of 
this right, they have prohibited long dresses for the ex- 
press reason that the dust raised by the trains is un- 
questionably injurious to the health of persons who are 
exposed to it.— Hz. 


Tue Innocent ScHooLMASTER.—He doesn’t know 
very much. He can ask the questions laid down in his 
text-book, and can determine with a good degree of ac- 
curacy whether the answers are repeated correctly. He 
carries a pen over his ear, a stick in his right hand, and 
a book in his pocket. He considers it of much more 
importance to secure obedience and submission than in- 
tellectual discipline. He frequently says: “ Learn your 
lesson! If you ask any questions you shall be punished ! 
It is not for youto know the reason why! Wiser heads 
than yours or mine have written these books, and it is 
your duty to learn what is written, and mine to make 
Study!!” He requires absolute, unques- 
tioning submission. He neither thinks for himself nor 
permits his pupils to do so. He believes his books, and 
follows his nose. He is the sworn enemy of normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes, and universal free educa- 
tion. With new text-books he has no patience, and 
takes no special interest in new inventions; in fact, he 
rather more than half believes that Edison is a humbug. 
He daily puts on the skull-cap of his own ignorance, and 
lives in the foggy atmosphere of his favorite pipe ; and 
one of these days he will wrap the drapery of his snuff- 


you do it! 


| wept, and unremembered. The above is no ideal sketch. 
| We have many such teachers yet lingering in the valleys 


| of our dark corners. It is only by persistent effort that 
they can be driven from the teachers’ ranks into the 
darkness of obscurity.—Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 








ARITHMETIC. 


BY LOUISA P, 


We believe in the importance of accuracy and rapid- 
ity in all simple mental operations, and the arithmetic 
classes are therefore exercised sometimes individually, 
oftener in concert, in this work, until they can sustain 
quite a protracted succession of mathematical operations, 
including many which, being performed by contraction, 
sound much more difficult than they are,—so that an ex- 
amination of the class in presence of visitors will cause 
quite a sensation, and a feeling that some wonderful 
feat has been accomplished; but the facility is very 


HOPKINS. 


easily acquired. 

In beginning the study of written arithmetic, the 
writing and reading of numbers is taught so that the 
system of a uniform ratio of ten is clear, and appeals to 
their logical sense. This includes decimal fractions, 
which are nothing else but a legitimate and integral 
part of the system. It is just as simple a matter to 
carry on the decrease by tens to the right of the deec- 
imal-point as at the left; let us not interrupt the unity 
of the standard of numeration. The use of the cipher 
should be made very plain, for it gives a key to the po- 
Who, that was in the 
class of arithmetic under the instruction of Mr. Stearns, 
in the West-Newton Normal School, has forgotten the 
emphasis of that oft-repeated statement, “The cipher 
means simply that there is nothing here”? The idea 
and manner of changing figures of one kind to those of 
another, either by this system of tens or by one of 
twelves, or by others of varied ratios, can be made plain 
and fixed clearly in the mind,— and much of the suc- 
ceeding work is simplified when this is done. It be- 
comes an easy matter to teach addition and subtraction 
of any figures or quantities after the axiom is thor- 
oughly established, that only things of the same kind 
can be added or subtracted. 

After plenty of drill in these operations the class is 
led to discover, by repeated and regular additions and 
subtractions, the multiplication and division-tables, 
which should never be given as an arbitrary standard 
or invention of man, but only as a statement of inher- 
ent properties which are just as much within their orig- 
inal observation as any other facts of nature. It is as- 
tonishing how much of arithmetic a child can discover 
if placed at the right outlook. 

Of course, although the instruction can be carried 
thus far in a short time, so that the pupils may be said 
to know and understand the principles, yet a long time 
is requisite for skill and ease in practice. Simple num- 
bers, compound numbers, decimals, United States money, 
metric system, duodecimals, proportion, and fractions, 
put down as so many distinct arithmetical propositions in 
most text-books, and alarming on that account, are but 
the variety of material on which to expend all this 
practice in reduction, addition, and subtraction; and 
this practice should be vitalized by the interest of per- 
sonality. Trade is very attractive to children. “O, I 
admire bills,” says Mabel; and Bertha remarks, “ Mam- 
ma always takes us shopping with her now, to see that 


sition of the numerical classes. 








is a medieval superstition, and cry,—away with words, 


stained garments about him, and lie down unhonored, un- 


she gets the right change.” They go shopping with 
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money in their pockets,—our easy currency ; they cross 
the water and flock into a London shop, with pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and Maggie very pertinently in- 
quires why the German and the French money is left 
out of the arithmetic. They learn to manage the gro- 
cer’s, the apothecary’s, and the dry-goods standards of 
measure, and hope that the day will soon arrive when 
the gram, the meter, and liter will take their place. 

The properties of numbers, —factors, — the greatest 
common divisor, the least common multiple, can be pre- 
sented and understood as something quite interesting, 
—and fractions can be dealt with in the light of that 
essential principle, that quantities must be made of a 
like kind in order to be added or subtracted, so that all 
their difficulties vanish, and the method can be easily 
discovered by the children. All these can be intro- 
duced incidentally, and conquered naturally and uncon- 
sciously, until the mind of the pupil becomes familiar 
with them. Why need they be announced with the 
clamoring bugbear of a new title? Experiment and in- 
duction will lead the pupil into all these processes, under 
a little tact and skill on the part of the teacher. 


It is best to avoid the rules and remarks in the books ; 
the books are of no use to the teacher except for the 
examples, and even these it adds much interest for the 
pupils to invent examples to some extent. The rule in 
the formidable terminology of the books is a snag that 
will founder any little bark, however fairly launched; 
as asummary, when the child is quite familiar with the 
operation, it may serve a fair purpose, and is easily ex- 
plained, but beware of it any further in the child’s 
mathematical career ! 

Proportion should be made a form of writing fractions, 
and both presented as an expression of division. In- 
terest, in all its branches, is no more a part of arith- 
metic than renting a house or any other transaction in- 
volving money, and based on the arbitrary determina- 
tions of the exchange or the statutes; but being sub- 
ject to the application of arithmetical processes stands 
connected with the science as astronomy and mechanics 
do with the higher mathematics. 

The pupils must understand this very clearly; viz., 
that arithmetic is learned when the properties of num- 
bers and the methods of addition and subtraction are 
mastered; thatall the rest is but its application to trade 
and business and science,—for the square and cube root, 
involution and evolution, should be relegated to algebra 
and geometry, where they belong. 

How simple and attractive is the study of numbers 
inductively considered and stripped of all its excres- 
cences ! all the various and sounding lists of the index- 
resolve themselves into a few simple outlines, of which 
the various sub-divisions only furnish material for the 
pupil to work upon with the tools which the unencum- 
bered science of arithmetic puts into his hands. 








UNGRADED COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Ill. — MINOR MATTERS. 


The arrangement and length of recitations are mat- 
ters of judgment, to be modified according to conditions. 
The youngest children should have two short reading 
and spelling lessons daily; the older ones, two long les- 
sons a week. It is bad economy to try to hear your far- 
advanced pupils recite all theirlessons everyday. Their 
studies should be alternate. The few good scholars 
must not be allowed to monopolize your attention. As- 
sign them good solid lessons to be learned at home, for 
children who attend school less than half the year cannot 
be easily overtaxed with brain-work. Train them to 
depend upon themselves, and to find out things by hard 
thinking. Explanations and real illustrations must be 
limited, for time is short. It is one of the defects of 
our graded city schools that teachers talk-too much and 
do most of the thinking for their scholars. Country 
scholars that enter the city high school generally come 


out ahead of the graded-school pupils, in the long 
run, because they have habits of work and of self-reliance. 

Give the children under eight years of age long re- 
cesses for play ; they ought not to be confined in school 
more than three hours a day. After they read and spell, 
turn them out of doors in summer, because there is 
nothing for them to do but to play. 

When you take charge of a new school, find out the 
classification and order of exercises of your predecessor, 
and, if changes are needed, introduce them gradually. 
If the people in your district are conservative and old- 
fashioned, introduce normal-school methods by degrees, 
after you have won over the children. I once knew a 
newly-fledged normal graduate, who gave a new-fangled 
drill on vowel-sounds in the presence of a “ district trus- 
tee.” The stout old conservative flatly contradicted the 
young pedagogue, and finally threatened to whip him as 
soon as school was out. It is not prudent to contradict 
a “committee-man,” however much you may ache to 
tell him to mind his own business. 

Call at the homes of all your pupils as soon as you 
can; it will convince the “old folks” that the new 
teacher “isn’t stuck up”; will disarm prejudice, will 
conciliate the young folks, and strengthen school dis- 
cipline. Find out the two or three ruling families of 
the district, and make friends of them. A country dis- 
trict is a good place for studying character. Unless 
you are an owl, attend the social gatherings in your dis- 
trict whenever you are invited; the young folks like a 
human teacher. There is no better school of practice 
for a young teacher, whether man or woman, than an 
ungraded country school, and there is no kind of a 
school where a good teacher is more needed. 








HOW TO FORM HERBARLIA. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The first work in the preparation of the herbarium 
must, of course, be done in the field. I should advise 
those who purpose forming local herbaria to collect in 
duplicate, that is, twenty or more specimens of plants 
liable to be used in exchange. I must caution them, 
however, to cherish a loving regard for the rarer things, 
and to be careful not to exhaust them. 
almost sure precursor ceteris paribus of extinction. As 
to this field-work, first make a careful selection of the 
specimens, seeing that they are illustrative of the species. 
Collect fruit and flower, together when possible; other- 
wise, visit the locality a second time for fruit. The fol- 
lowing should always be collected in fruit; it is essen- 
tial to their identification: the Crucifere, Umbellifera, 
Naiadacee, the large genus Carex, and such trees as 
oaks, hickories, and walnuts. Select the herb, or branch 
of shrub, or tree, with some reference to its after-ap- 
pearance in the herbarium. Let it be neat and sym- 
metrical, with root when not too bulky, and character- 
istic leaves. In this connection, let me say that in such 
genera as Aster and Solidago, the radical leaves often 
differ from the cauline, and both should be obtained. 
Accurate field-labels should be kept of localities, dates, 
character of soil, color of flowers, and other points not 
afterwards determinable. I will not here enter into the 
methods of collecting, and the discussion of vascula, 
portfolios, and other items of the field outfit. I may 
revert to these points hereafter. My present purpose 
is simply to answer the demands of certain correspond- 


ents of Tue JouRNAL, who desire to start school her- 
baria. 
I will suppose, then, for the present, that the spec- 


imens have been properly collected and pressed; that 
they are thoroughly dried and poisoned. It is necessary 
to poison in order to permanently preserve them, as in 
common with all museum collections, they are subject 
to the ravages of the terrible Anthrenus. This is best 
done, either by total immersion in a saturated solution 
of corrosive-sublimate in 90 per cent. alcohol, or by 


Rarity is an 





brushing the plant with the same. Dr. Gray advises 
the use of nothing else than the strongest alcohol as 





the solvent for the mercuric salt, as it sinks so much 
better into the tissues of the plant. Some, like my 
good friend Mr. Congdon, a distinguished Rhode Island 
collector, apply the poison at one stage of the drying, 
which I should think might be a good idea. At any 
rate, the wet plants should be restored to the driers, 
and a slight pressure applied. When thoroughly dry, 
they are now ready to mount. For mounting paper I 
use a tolerably stiff white article, which I obtain from 
bookbinders at about a cent and a half a sheet, — the 
rejected “ outsides,” as they are called. Persons of a more 
extended exchecquer employ a superior article, which 
can be obtained at the Naturalists’ Agency in Salem, 
or of Messrs. Southwick and Jenckes in Providence ; 
and I dare say at other local agencies, if I knew them. 

It is a mooted point in what way the plants should 
be fastened to the paper. Dr. Gray, in talking over 
the subject with me lately, stated his belief in the 
absolute necessity of glueing down plants in a public 
herbarium; that is, one which is to be often consulted. 
For a smaller, private collection, it often suffices simply 
to attach the plants to the paper by means of adhesive 
slips. For this purpose, I myself use white alluminous 
paper (photographic), recommended to me by my late 
esteemed friend, Dr. John Torrey, of New York. I 
am convinced that this is the best plan for ferns, where 
it is desirable to see both sides, and hence to be able to 
remove the plant at pleasure. If glue is used, it should 
be of a good quality. Soak it first over night in cold 
water. Remove it then to a water-bath, and while 
using, maintain the bath at a temperature somewhat 
below boiling. Do not attempt to add cold water to 
the glue, and boil the mixture at once, or it will be ropy 
and miserable. Be careful, too, in glueing the plant, 
not to apply too much, as it will then get smeared in 
an unseemly manner over the paper. Even when we 
use glue, it is desirable to empluy the gummed paper 
also, to keep down stiff ends of stems that are liable to 
be brushed up in handling. The approved size of sheet, 
as recommended by Dr. Gray, is 164 by 114. Prepare 
small pockets or open envelopes for the reception of 
small fruits, seeds, or other portions of the specimen 
needed in future study. Having the specimen mounted, 
label it at the lower, right-hand corner. It is well to 
have printed labels of about this form and character, the 
name of 





HERBARIUM OF JOHN JONES. 


Collected by 1878. 





the plant to be written in. If it is an exchange label, 
it reads: “Ex. Herb. John Jones.” Often, instead of 
the English words “collected by,” we have the word 
“legit,” preceded by the collector’s name. ill details 
as to color of flowers and other information obtained in 
the field should be written somewhere on the sheet, 
with illustrative analytical sketches when one can make 
them. Genus-covers forthe reception of the species can 
be obtained of the firms mentioned above. They should 
be of thick, colored paper, and fold to the same, or to 
slightly larger dimensions than the species-sheet. Write 
the name of the genus on one of the lower outside 
corners. 

One of the best ways,—indeed, I think the only sure 
way,—to obtain correct notions of classification, is to 
classify. This, if we have collections, we must do. The 
species must be collected into genera, these genera into 
orders, and the orders into classes. Sub-divisions, of 
course, come under all these at times, and one soon 
learns to make the discriminations necessaty for their 
use. I am sure that a summer or two spent by pupils 
in collecting and arranging academy or school herbaria 
would be of infinite advantage to the institutions, the 
teachers, and the pupils.. Habits of close tion, 
of neatness and precision, will be taught and never for- 
gotten. Health and pleasure will both be obtained, a 


trae, reverential love of nature inculcated, and, through 
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the enthusiasm of pupils, an educational effect will be 


produced in the community. I have a sincere love of 


the classics, an “awesome” admiration for the mathe- 
matics which I never understood, and a sympathy with 
most other branches of knowledge. But I think the 
profession of botany has not had the justice done it 
which it deserves, even from the utilitarian point of 
view. Mrs. Maria L. Owen, of Springfield, Mass., lately 
read a paper before the Woman’s Congress in Providence, 
which was a strong plea for the study of botany by 
young and old. The paper was well received, and in 
the discussion that ensued was endorsed by most of the 
speakers. I hope the paper may have a useful effect. 

A few words concerning exchange. This is an im- 
portant point in the construction of a herbarium. With 
a few desirable plants of one’s own district, he can, by 
exchange, obtain others from regions it would be im- 
possible for him to visit,—say Australia, California, and 
the “islands of the sea.” In the correspondence inci- 
dent to this work, he will, too, form friendships for life. 
Nature herself, the courteous and gentle, acts as the 
usher and introducer into this assembly of congenial 
spirits. 








THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN.* 


BY JOHN KENNEDY. 


The children have a right,—first, to find their parents’ 
affection in the teacher’s chair, inspiring their faith, hope, 
and perseverance; second, they have a right to sound 
instruction and correct example; third, they have a 
right to that perfect and strong maturity that comes of 
correct training. 

1. Schools and teachers are artificial contrivances ; 
there are no such existences in the natural order of 
things. Instruction is a parental duty. It is founded 
upon the affections, which secure to the parent the cus- 
tody of the child. Love considers the welfare of its 
object, and instruction is necessary to the welfare of the 
child. Many circumstances make it necessary to pro- 
cure this instruction through schools, The teacher, 
when such a contrivance is devised, is simply a person 
in loco parentis, vested with certain parental relations 
for the discharge of certain parental duties. We have 
said that the one imperious moral desire of the child is 
the desire of love. The child has aright to that love 
which it craves, and should never be out of its atmos- 
phere. It is presumed that the child is ever within 
reach of parental sympathy and assistance, both at 
home and at school. Its duties to the teacher are like- 
wise the same as those to the parent; viz., obedience, 
respect, and filial love. The mutual relations remain 
unchanged. 

2. The susceptibility to instruction and example gives 
rise to the right to sound instruction and correct exam- 
ple. The child is helpless to select wholesome phys- 
ical, mental, or moral food. Hence the selection is a 
parental duty. Sad, indeed, are the results of failure 
to read the whole meaning of innocent, helpless, trusting 
childhood! Infamous are the customs that make traffic 
of their rights, and change them from budding angels 
into incarnate fiends! 

3. But towering above all the specific rights of child- 
hood, and embracing them all in its wide significance, 
is the grand right of maturity, — the right to the com- 
plete unfolding of its powers; the right to attain its 
end; the right to be a man; the right to read the Cre- 
ative Mind spread abroad upon his works ; the right to 
the infinite pleasures that await upon mature susceptl- 
bilities ; the right to scatter happiness here; the right 
to retire in peace from a well-employed mortality. 


This is the meaning of childhood and its rights. This 
is the grand fabric which affection should build, but 
which ruthless injustice is everywhere preventing by 


is as ill a hearing as law French.” 


wrote this long after the last of the Tudors had been 
laid in her grave. 





RIVAL SYSTEMS OF LATIN PRONUNCI- 
ATION. — (1) 


(Lecture delivered at Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute, Aug. 6, 1878.) 





BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


At the present moment three distinct systems of 
Latin pronunciation are taught in the educational in- 
stitutions of this country: the Continental, the Roman, 
and the English. So far as the number of advocates of 
these several systems is concerned, one has about as 
strong, or rather about as weak a claim to be considered 
the prevailing modeasanother. The so-called Continental 
method, which, with local differences in the consonant, 
but with substantial agreement in the vowel-sounds, repre- 
sents the average usage of Continental Europe, has pre- 
vailed,—more especially in Catholic institutions, —for cen- 
turies, and, on the score of antiquity merely, may fairly 
claim the preference over both its rivals. The Roman 
method has sprung into existence, or, more strictly, has 
renewed its existence, within a quarter of a century, 
and is now rapidly supplanting one at least of its com- 
petitors. The united forces of the Roman and Conti- 
nental methods, indeed, are at this moment steadily en- 
croaching on the narrowing domains of the English 
system, and rudely trampling down its demoralized 
standard-bearers. But, in spite of powerful and well- 
directed attacks, the English system, whose origin, ac- 
cording to the claim of its advocates, dates back to the 
age of the Tudors, — a very respectable antiquity, if the 
claim be well founded, — still maintains a firm foothold 
in many of our conservative schools and colleges, and 
within a few months has been made the subject of an 
elaborate apologetic essay, which has been widely circu- 
lated under the auspices of the National Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. It is the aim of the present lecture to exam- 
ine the rival claims of the English and Roman methods 
of pronouncing Latin, and to commend to the adoption 
of the community of Latin students that system which 
which wil alone be found to rest on the secure basis of 
sound linguistic principles. 


of the Latin Language, published in London as late as 
1746, —I quote the passage from Professor Richard- 
.son’s essay on “Roman Orthoepy,” — says: “With 
much reluctance I remark that foreigners hold us little 
better than barbarians in many parts of [Latin] pro- 
nunciation.” Speaking of what he calls the “depraved 
sound” of ¢ and g before @, @, e, and i, he adds: “The 
irregular and uncertain pronunciation of these letters 
proves often a great discouragement to those who desire 
to learn our tongue; and this, together with our differ- 
ent sounds of the vowels makes our Latin, though 
much purer generally than theirs (i. ¢., in diction and 
structure), almost as unintelligible as our English. This 
I leave to the consideration and redress of the learned 
schoolmasters of this kingdom, as well deserving it. 
To say ndsheo instead of nahtio is absurd, if we did 
not submit to a barbarous prescription.” 

Phillipps, a preceptor to some of the princes of the 
royal family of England, —I quote again from the 
essay just mentioned, — describes, in his Method of 
Teaching Languages, published in 1750, his mode of 
teaching Latin toa youth placed under his charge, and 
tells us that he took “special care” to wean him from 
his awkward manner of pronouncing. He says: “He 
gave me a great deal of trouble for some months on this 
head; so that I had much ado to persuade him to open 
his mouth ; for he pronounced the vowels very badly, 
especially the a and the e; for instead of amo, he pro- 
nounced emo ; and when he pronounced emo, I buy, he 
called it ime ; and instead of imo, yes, he said aimo.” 
He speaks of this inelegant mode of pronouncing Latin 
as of a thing common, yet not universal. ‘ Many gen- 
tlemen in England,” he observes, “still speak Latin 
like men, ore rotundo.” 

In the face of these citations, and of many others 
that might be made from latinists of the first rank of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it is idle to 
assert that the English method has had an undisputed 
predominance for more than three hundred years. As I 
have already intimated, its undisputed supremacy dates 





ANTIQUITY OF THE SYSTEM. 
And first, what is to be said of the argument for an- 
tiquity ? The advocates for the English method claim 
that it has been the prevailing system of pronunciation 
among English-speaking scholars for three hundred 
years. It has therefore the sacred right of prescription. 
It does not, they say, devolve upon us to demonstrate 
its fitness. It isin possession, and on you who attack 
it rests the onus probandi. To this it may be answered, 
that from Anglo-Saxon times to the reign of Elizabeth 
a purer pronunciation prevailed, and that, in spite of 
the corruptions that fastened themselves upon our Eng- 
lish speech in consequence of the servile imitation by 
our ancestors of their Norman conquerors, this purer 
pronunciation of Latin maintained its ground for centu- 
ries; and that the vicious system which now obtains, 
and which, until within a score of years, has been so 
deeply rooted in our scholastic traditions as to seem to 
form a vital part of the venerable language to which it 
attached itself, has become fully established only within 
the limits of a single century. It was not a natural 
growth in English scholarship; it was rather an assimi- 
lation of what had been engrafted from without. The 
following extract from Milton’s letter on the subject of 
education, will show the estimation in which he held this 
parasitic pronunciation. Speaking of the training in 
Latin to which his pupils should be subjected, he says : 
“Their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and 


far northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air 
wide enough to grace a southern tongue; but are ob- 
served by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward, so that to smatter Latin with an English mouth 


Everett and Webster. 
seem at least more plausible, if not more formidable, 
and that deserve a brief consideration. 
these, I will present them substantially, though with 
some abridgment, as they appear in a pamphlet issued 
within a few months by Dr. Fisher, professor of Latin 
in the University of the State of Missouri. 


no farther back than the close of the last century. 


SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


Before proceeding to a presentation of the solid ad- 
vantages which, in the present state of philological in- 
vestigation, not only warrant, but render imperative 
the introduction of the reformed pronunciation, permit 
me to state and answer a few objections made by those 
who have placed themselves in antagonism to it. The 
objection that the adoption of the Roman method ne- 
cessitates a troublesome change, and sets the scholar- 
ship of the rising generation at variance with that of 
the generation that is passing away, cannot be removed 
by argument, and need not occupy us here. It appeals 
on the one hand to the Jaissez-faire instinct that, in sci- 
ence, would still explain the phenomena of heat by the 


exploded caloric theory ; and on the other to the instinct 
of sentimentalism, which deems it sacrilege forsooth to 


abandon a pronunciation sanctioned by the usage of 
There are other objections that 


In dealing with 


I.—Significance of Variations. 
The first objection raised by the author of this pam- 


clear pronunciation, as near as may be to the Italian,|phlet is, that the advocates of the new method are not 
especially in the vowels. For we Englishmen, being agreed among themselves on several important points, 
notably on the sounds of the diphthongs @ and @, and 
the consonant v. 
tions are either endorsed by but few names that com- 
mand confidence, or are insignificant in value because 
Milton was not born three hundred years ago, and he] illustrated in but few Latin words. In the absence of 
such agreement, it is better, he insists, to cling to a 
well-established system, though no one, as he admits, 


The other variations that he men- 
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, Instractor in Teachers’ Institutes. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Robert Ainsworth in the preface to his Zhesaurus|claims that it represents the true ancient pronunciation 
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than to make a change in favor of a method which, in 
his opinion, rests on an unsettled and inadequate foun- 
dation. How far the foundation on which the Roman 
method rests deserves to be called inadequate and un- 
settled, I shall discuss in a second lecture ; for the pres- 
ent I confine myself to a consideration of the signifi- 
cance of the variations referred to. 


In view of the nature of the evidence at hand for de- 
termining the true ancient pronunciation of Latin, dis- 
agreement as to a few details was indeed to be expected ; 
but this disagreement is not vital,—is in fact insignificant 
in character and extent. It is scarcely greater than that 
which exists as to the proper sounds of English letters 
among persons of good education, bred in different 
parts of our own country. Well educated persons in 
the city of Providence, for example, say dnswer, advdn- 
tage, command ; while persons of the same class not 
farther away than Boston, pronounce these words ahn- 
swer, advahntage, and commahnd. We in New Eng- 
land slight the r that follows a vowel in such words as 
pore, while, in certain districts to the west of us, this 
r receives an almost offensive prominence. On the 
other hand, we give a full sound to final syllables in 
-tion, while to the south of us the vowel receives no rec- 
ognition. We all know that Richard Grant White and 
Fitz Edward Hall are ready to take up the cudgels and 
do battle with each other the moment that either opens 
his lips to exemplify what he calls the proper utterance 
of our common vowel-sounds. Every student of Ger- 
man knows that of two native Germans, bred respect- 
ively in Hanover and Berlin, the one will insist that 
initial s before ¢ and p, as in stehen and sprechen, should 
be pronounced with the ordinary sound of s, the other 
with equal earnestness will maintain that it should 
have the sound of sh. M. Littré says, in his dictionary, 
of the pronunciation feess, for the word meaning son, 
“C’est une trés-mauvaise pronunciation ”; but one hears 
it in cultivated Parisian society every day. With such 
variations as these, on minor points in living languages 
among cultured persons, not to name the distorted 
sounds of both vowels and consonants found in provin- 
cial dialects, and in view, too, of the great differences 
that must have existed in the spoken Latin of Cicero’s 
day in such a capital as Rome, where educated Africans 
and Spaniards mingled with native Romans of corres- 
ponding station and culture, it is futile to argue that 
such variations as those instanced by Professor Fisher, 
constitute a valid object to the proposed reform. 


II.—English vs. Latin. 


The second objection urged by Dr. Fisher may be 
stated thus: Nearly five-sevenths of the words contained 
in our large dictionaries, are of classical derivation ; far 
the greater part are from the Latin. The English 
method of pronouncing Latin immediately suggests the 
connection between the primitive word and the deriva- 
tive. Hence, the English system should be retained, 
because of the light it sheds on the derivation and mean- 
ing of English words. Take the word circumjacent, for 
example, from the Latin cirewmjaceo. Pronouncing 
this word by the English method, surcumjaseo, at once 
reveals to the pupil the origin of circumjacent. The 
likeness is clear even to a child. But pronounce the 
same word by the Roman method, and circumjaceo be- 
comes keerkoomyahkeo! The connection can be seen 
only by advanced scholars. “Loyalty to what some 
are pleased to call the ‘demonstrated rights of the 
Latin,’” adds the author from whom I am quoting, 
“may be a good thing, but loyalty to a masterly under- 
standing of our own tongue, is afar better. The Roman 
mode abandons one of the strongest incentives that can 
be brought to bear in the class-room,—that of enabling 
the pupil to see and hear at once and easily, the inti- 
mate relation between the Latin and the English.” 

This argument appears to many persons conclusive. 
It is, in my judgment, the only respectable argument 
adduced by the advocates of the English system. But 
it fails of conclusiveness for several reasons 


First, it must be remembered that the Latin words 
which have English equivalents are presented to the 
pupil on the printed page at the same time that they are 
pronounced by the tongue, and that they appeal, there- 
fore, to the eye as effectively as to the ear. This appeal 
to the eye, moreover, is quite sufficient to render obvi- 
ous the derivation; it does not need to be reénforced 
by the appeal to the ear. Let me illustrate from the 
French. Is not the connection between such words 
as royal and royal, accent and accent, table and table, 
theme and theme, matin and matin, intention and inten- 
tion, violent and violent, patient and patient, sufficiently 
obvious to the student of French? Yet the pronunci- 
ation of the French word affords him certainly no more 
direct clue to the derivation of the corresponding 
English, than the Roman pronunciation of a Latin word 
affords in similar instances. In all the cases, indeed, to 
which the argument applies, there is a derivation for 
the eye which renders that for the ear superfluous. 

Secondly, etymologies of this kind are so obvious, 
from the twofold identity of form and sound, that they 
are wholly devoid of interest. They require so little 
ingenuity on the part of the student as to be valueless 
for purposes of philological training. They do not dis- 
cipline the mind to the quick recognition of kinship in 
words that have undergone changes of form. What 
school-boy, for example, does not find his curiosity more 
stimulated in tracing the connection between the Latin 
digitus and the French doigt, than in tracing the deri- 
vation from the Latin digitus of the English digit ; or 
in detecting the affinity of frigidus with froid, than in 
having thrust at him the relationship between frigidus 
and frigid? The kind of etymological training that 
this argument would recommend, is wholly distinct 
from that which enables the pupil to appreciate the re- 
lationship of such forms as the Greek olvog, the Latin 
vinum, the English wine, and the French vin. The 
Roman method suggests the search after kindred root- 
consonants in words of related languages; theeEnglish 
method studiously keeps them out of sight. Pronounce, 
for instance, the Latin word GrLiDvs, assigning to 
the initial letter g the Roman sound, and giving prom- 
inence to the root-consonants G, L, and D. Its connec- 
tion with English CoLD and German KaLT, whose in- 
itial letters C and K are also gutturals, whose middle 
consonant L is identical with that of gelidus, and whose 
final consonants D and T are dentals, is obvious. Pro- 
nounce ViGILO, giving to V the Roman sound w, and 
to G the hard sound, and selecting as before the root- 
consonants V and G for comparison, and we have a 
form almost identical with the English WaKr, whose 
root-consonants are W and K. In neither of these 
cases, and the examples selected are typical, not isolated, 
does the English pronunciation afford the slightest clue 
to these striking affinities. But from jelidus and vijilo, 
we get gelid and vigilant, forsooth. Yes, we do; and 
what marvelous philological acumen is developed in 
the process! The magnificent results achieved by com- 
parative philology during the present century, results 
that have unearthed the buried history of races, have 
been achieved, not in consequence of the kind of disci- 
pline in etymological study which the English system 
encourages, but in spite of it. They have, indeed, been 
achieved in great measure by foreign scholars, who 
were not hampered in their researches by any such ob- 
stacle to philological investigation as the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin. 

But, thirdly, not only is the kind of etymological dis- 
cipline, which Professor Fisher so highly commends, 
uninteresting in its processes and barren in its results, 
but it is not seldom positively misleading. It has be- 
gotten in the past a tendency to build fanciful and false 
etymologies on mere superficial resemblances, and has 


caused works that were once thought to be sacred 
and permanent repositories of philological truth, to be 
looked upon as whited sepulchres in which philological 
error lies buried. These are no longer welcomed as 
trusted guides in classical study; they are now rejected 





as dangerous companions. 





MATHEMATICS. 





All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 





SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


H. Gunder: Problems 75, 76, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 93, 
98, 99, 100. 
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PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 108.—A circular hole is made through the 
center of a given ellipsoid of revolution: to determine 
the average of the volume removed. 


Prosiem 109.—A point is taken at random within 
the surface of a triangle: to find the chance that the 
perpendicular distance of said point from any particular 
side does not exceed the 1th part of that side. 


F. P. Marz, 
Prosiem 110.—Find the limit, when x is infinite, of 


reyey tity Lede. 
ee eth et y+ eee to n times. 


H. Gunpver. 


. . . to 2n times. 





Prosiem 111.—How many cubic inches in a bushel, 
heaped measure ? Some mathematicians give 2747.70 
cubic inches ; others give 2688. Some base their cal- 
culations upon a cone 18} finches in diameter; others 
take 19} inches in diameter and 6 inches deep. Please 
give correct solution. Jos. B. Upprerarr. 


Prosiem 112.—If A owe B $500 peyable in 2 
months, and B owe A $500 payable in 3 months, what 
would be the equated time ? J. 8. R. 

Prosiem 113.—If C owe D $500 payable in 4 
months, and D owe C $1000 payable in 2 months, what 
would be the equated time ? J. 8. R. 


Prosiem 114.—The perpendicular distance from an 
island to a straight shore is 4 miles, and a point to be 
reached on the shore is 10 miles from the perpendicular : 
how far from the perpendicular should a person at the 
island land his boat, to make the shortest time, provided 


he row 2 miles per hour, and walk 5 miles per hour ? 
J. 8. R. 





SOLUTIONS. 


PrRoBLEM 41.—A tree 120 feet high was ‘broken off ina 
storm, the top striking 40 feet from the roots, and the broken 
end resting upon the stump: allowing the ground to be a hor- 
izontal plane, what was the height of the tree ? 


Construction.—W ith 120 as perpendicular and 40 as 
a base, construct a right-angled triangle. Bisect the 
hypothenuse by a perpendicular, and where it intersects 
the line 120 will be the top of the stump. The height 
of stump is easily found to be 534 ft. Wm. Hoover. 

[ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 

Let «= height of stump. Then V724403 = 120 
—ax, Squaring, 2*-+ 1600 = 14400 — 2402+ a. 
Transposing and combining, 2402 = 2800; whence 
x = 534. M. D. Gaae. 





PROBLEM 39.—If cosee § = cosec 4, what is the general ex- 
pression for the value of 6? 2 Wa. Hoover. 


From the conditions sing, 6= sin $4. Hence 2 sin 
46 V/{—sin?}6 = sin 44, or 20 1—sin?49 == 1; whence 


6=2na, or2 (2Qna + 5) Wma. Hoover. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 
Cosec 6 = ——; -." sin 6 = sin 36, or sin 40 = 
A/¥(i— cos 8) = sin 6. From this we get 2 cos?é — 
cosé=1. .. cos@—=1, or —}; hence 6 = 2nzq, or 


6=(n+ 8) a. H. GunpEr. 


PROBLEM 40.—Solve the following equations: 





SiO + 8y + 2633 = 22 _ 7650, 
960 __. 240 
> Set eae +o x. 


Assume cae — 2x = + p; whence 2a? + pr = 240. 


Multiplying by p, 2pa? + pe = 240p. Completing 
the square, 16p’x* + 8p3a + p+ = 1920p?-+ pt. Ex- 
tracting the square root, dpa + p? = “ i920p?+ p* 


‘er p 2 1 30 1 P 

Dividing by ry > + a = p? + v7 Squaring 
4x2 2x 1 30 1 

both members, > aa e of a= > +- re The 
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denominators, being identical in their extreme terms, 
may beomitted. ‘Transposing in the numerators, 4a? + 
27 = 30, Completing the square, 6427 + 322 + 4 = 
484. Extracting the square root, 8z + 2—=22; whence 
Se = 24, and «= 3. Substituting this value in the 


original equations, = + 8y = 1472, an ee .,, 
47y = 52. Multiplying the latter by 6, A 47y 


= 312. Subtracting this product from the preceding 
equation, 290y = 1160; whence y = 4. 
M. D. Gace. 








HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


DECEMBER 2. 

Born: Francis Xavier Quadrio, learned Jesuit and historical 
writer, 1695. Henry Gally Knight, illustrator of architectural 
antiquities, 1786. 

Died: Herman Cortes, conqueror of Mexico, 1547. Marga- 
ret of Navarre, grandmother of Henry IV., 1549. Gerard 
Mercator (Kaufmann) geographer, 1594. Philip, Duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France, 1723. 

Important Events: The first Mechanics’ Institute was opened 
on this day, 1824, in London, England. 

DECEMBER 3. 

Born: Lingi Pulci, Italian poet, 1481. Mathew Wren, bishop 
of Ely, 1585. Samuel Crompton, inventor of the mule for 
spinning cotton, 1753. 

Died; Alexander Farnere, duke of Parma, distinguished com- 
mander, 1592. Giovanni Belzoni, explorer of Egyptian an- 
tiquities, 1823. Frederick VI., king of Denmark, 1839. Robert 
Montgomery, poet, 1855. 

Important Events: In pagan Rome this day was celebrated 
as a festival, in honor of Neptune and Minerva; here may be 
appropriately introduced a reference to a now almost obsolete 
custom, of a marine saturnalia in honer of Neptune, “on 
crossing the line.’’ 

Read also life of Samuel Crompton, who first assisted Lan- 
cashire to surpass even India, in fine yarn and muslin-spinning. 
DECEMBER 4. 

Born: Thomas Carlyle, historical and miscellaneous writer, 
1795. Dr. John Ritto, Biblical illustrator, 1804. 

Died: Pope John XXII., 1334. Cardinal Richelieu, cele- 
brated minister of Louis XIII., 1642. William Drummond, 
poet, 1649. Thomas Hobbes, philosopher, author of Leviathan, 
1679. John Gay, poet and dramatist, 1732. James Perry, 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, 1821. 

Mr. James Perry was the first editor who introduced the in- 
novation of having several reporters for one paper attend the 
Houses of Parliament, that the public might obtain the full 
news in the Morning Chronicle. 


DECEMBER 5. 


Born: Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, minister of Queen 
Anne, 1661, 

Died: Francis II. of France, husband of Queen of Scots, 
1560. Johann Wolfgang Theophilus Mozart, celebrated com- 
poser, 1792. Capt. S. A. Warner, inventor of projectiles, 1853, 
Sir Henry Wolton, poet and miscellaneous writer, 1639. 

Read Life of Mozart, calling attention to his great musical 
genius, 

DECEMBER 6. 

The Feast of St. Nicholas, especially celebrated at Bari, in 
Southern Italy, which place has been made famous by the nu- 
merous pilgrimages to his tomb. Perhaps no saint has en- 
joyed amore extended popularity than Saint Nicholas. By the 
Russian nation he has been adopted as their patron saint, and 
in England numerous churches are named in his honor. He 
is regarded as the special guardian of virgins, of children, and 
of sailors. From the many legends of the charitable acts per- 
formed in secret by St. Nicholas arose the practice, in various 
parts of Europe, of the elder members and friends of a family 
placing sweetmeats and similar gifts in the shoes or hose of 
their younger relatives, who, in discovering them, attributed 
them to the munificence of St. Nicholas. Hence the great par- 
tiality of children for St, Nicholas’ day. 

Born: Henry VI. of England, 1421. Baldassare Castig- 
lione, diplomatist and man of letters, 1478. Rev. R. H. Bar- 
ham, author of the Ingoldsby Legends, 1788. 

Died: Otho 1., emperor of Germany, 983. Alphonso I. of 
Portugal, 1185. Pope Clement VI., 1352. Dr. J. Lightfoot, 
divine and commentator, 1675. 


DECEMBER 7, 
Church Days: St. Ambrose, bishop and confessor, 397. St. 
Fara, virgin and abbess, 655. 
Born: Giovani L, Bernini, architect and sculptor, 1598. 
—— Valpy, D.D,, compiler of classic grammars, etc., 


Died: Cicero, Roman orator, assassinated 43, B. C. Alger- 


non Sidney, republican and patriot, beheaded on Tower Hill, 
1683. Marshal Ney, general of Napoleon, shot at Paris, 1815, 
Dr. John Aiken, popular author, 1822. 

Read extracts from Roman history, and Napoleon and his 
Marshals. 








CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 





(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





A REQUISITE OF SUCCESS. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

The teacher has a responsible position. Corresponding care 
should be taken that the work is made successful by previous 
preparation. The more difficult the labor to be done, whether 
in keeping order, in making lessons interesting, or in securing 
good work, careful thought beforehand is the one requisite of 
success. Does a lawyer plead for the life of a criminal before a 
jury prejudiced by evidence? The harder does he think, more 
time devote, greater preparation give, to the difficulties of the 
case. Does the pastor feel called to speak on some subject 
which may touch some member of his flock ? The more care- 
fully is that subject considered. But many a teacher comes 
before his school to speak on some subject hardly thought of 
till he presents it crudely to the critical minds before him; 
doing a task on the spur of the moment which only persons 
with the faculty of extempore speech-making could carry out 
successfully. 

A teacher in one of our public schools found that a reading- 
lesson brought up the subject of the Revolutionary War. She 
stopped the reading and gave a short sketch of that great strug- 
gle. The gupils being in a grade where geography was not in- 
troduced, had very little idea of England and * the colonies;’’ 
less of kings and presidents. Failing to understand part, they 
lost the whole. That teacher had perseverance. After school 
she drew on the board a map, showing the relative positions of 
England and America. After one hour’s hard work, she pro- 
duced something on paper which satisfied her, as it explained 
the Revolution, and what led to it, in language that could be 
comprehended by a child in the Second Reader. She was re- 
warded as all school-work is rewarded, if it be the labor of prep- 
aration. FANNY SKINNER. 

Galesburg, Jll., Nov., 1878. 
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THE STUDY OF GEOMETRY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

ln a former issue of Tue JOURNAL (Nov. 14),I noticed a re- 
quest from a subscriber for suggestions upon the manner of 
teaching Geometry. As I likewise am interested in the sub- 
ject, I have waited for replies; but none seem to appear; and 
more for the purpose of eliciting a response from some one 
more experienced in teaching the study, than for the value of 
my suggestions, I try to fulfill the subscriber’s request. 

1. In the study of Geometry the object sought is the disci- 
pline’of the mind rather than teaching simply the subject- 
matter of the study, for not one in ten of those who study 
Geometry will ever make any practical use of its principles. 
Hence those who gain simply a knowledge of geometrical prin- 
ciples from memorizing its axioms and theorems, spend their 
time most unprofitably. I claim that any method of teaching 
Geometry which does not teach the pupil to think, — and that, 
too, independently, — fails of its mission in the schoolroom. 

2. How can we make our pupils think? This is a question 

which urges itself home inevery study, but especially in that 
of Geometry, which is a study of reason rather than memory. 
If we can teach the pupil to think in Geometry, the study be- 
comes both easy, so to speak, and interesting; for where the 
mind is employed there the pupil will beinterested. I think 
the best way to stimulate thought in this study is by original 
demonstration of theorems not demonstrated in the book 
studied. I have used this method in my own class, and found 
it worked most excellently. Scholars even who before were 
not interested seemed to become so, and worked excellently 
while they continued the study. Original demonstration of 
theorems in the text-book, also, were given, and counted in 
marking more than the demonstration of the text-book. 
Such has been my method of teaching Geometry, and I think 
it has worked quite well; but I would like to see more sugges- 
tions upon the subject, for I think the study is not made to 
yield the results it should, SUBSCRIBER No. 2. 


ee oe 
SUPT. GOVE AND SCHOOL REPORTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Superintendent Gove, of Denver, Col., writes us that he 
does not share the opinions of the Educational Weekly against 
the necessity of publishing official school-reports and statistics, 
and desires that his views should not be confounded with 
those editorially expressed in that journal. Mr. Gove is one of 





the most efficient and energetic of city school superintendents, 


rns 





and has had too much occasion to profit by the experience of 
other superintendents, as set forth in their printed reports, to 
consider them of little or no value. We cheerfully make this 
explanation in his behalf, and quite agree with one point at 
which he seemed to be aiming in the article we lately criti- 


— = |icised. Some school reports undoubtedly do contain some 


things that might be omitted without harm, and some others 
may be got up too sumptuously; but these objections do not 
apply to school reports alone, which, as a rule, are not subject 
to either. ‘ 

In Massachusetts, school reports are considered so necessary 
that each city and town is required by law to make one every 
year, and in Boston one is brought out every six months, 
The entire cost of educational printing, — including school re- 
ports, — in the State, last year, was about $15,000. In twenty 
leading cities and towns the total cost was $5,908,—an average 
of about $295 for each. The whole school expenses of the 
same cities and towns were about $3,609,000, so that the aver- 


age cost of printing was about 16 cents foreach $100 expended. 
Probably no school expenditure of the year did more good pro- 
portionately than that for school reports, whether we regard 
only present good or the benefit to derived in the future 
from these records of the lessons and warnings of past experi- 
ence, J. M. OC, 





SPECIAL ADVERBS. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 
Here are six adverbs which are so frequently misapplied 
that some special pains need to be taken to distinguish them. 
It has been my practice to place them before my pupils in the 


following manner: 

( 1. Hence == from this place. 

I. Ence Group. { 2. Thence = from that place. 
! 3. Whence = from what place. 


1. Hither = to this place. 
2. Thither = to that place. 
3. Whither = to what place. 


From this classification we are prepared to draw the follow- 
ing inferences: 

1, The ence group all imply movement from a place, the 
particular one being indicated by the italicised word. 

2. The ither group all imply movement to a place, the par- 
ticular one being indicated by the italicised word. 


3. When the words hence, thence, and whence are used, the 
preposition from should not be, it being included in the word. 

Pupils should be drilled, drilled, drilled upon these words, 
until their proper use is a matter of the most perfect ease. 

Mansfield, O., Nov., 1878. J. FRAISE RICHARD. 


pr 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
98. In your issue of the 9th, ‘‘S”’ asks why the subjunctive 


is used in Romansii., 14. I think the construction is ex- 
plained in Goodwin’s Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses, 


II, Ither Group. 


§ 62; or in his Elementary Greek Grammar, § 233. A general 
conditional relative sentence. H, 
101. ‘It was too touching to be soon forgotten.”’ To be for- 


gotten is a verb, infinitive, present; used as a noun, third 
person, singular number, objective case, and governed by the 
preposition to understood. (Rule XVI.) M,C. C, 


—eoo——_ 


QUERIES. 

112. Can any one inform me what is the present capital of 
West Virginia ? C, 

113. Some four years since, some one,—and it’ now runs in 
my mind as Dr. McCosh,—wrote a poem of some length and 
much excellence, to illustrate (particularly) what beauties of 
expression were possible with a pure Anglo-Saxon style. My 
impression is, that there were not more than a dozen words in 
the entire production, of other than Saxon origin. Was it not 
published in THe JouRNAL? If not, can you give me any 
information which will assist me in finding a copy, or the title 
and author’s name ? J. H.C, 

[We do not know: the article did not appear in Tok JouRNAL. | 





A MODERN SOLOMON. 


Fifty years ago in the interior of Maine was a lad rejoicing 
in the name of Solomon. It is proverbial that names go by 
contraries; and such was the case with this lad, as may appear 
from an act of his childhood. He set fire to the straw of his 
father’s pig-sty, which was under the barn, and the barn was 
burned. When asked by his father why he set the straw on 
fire, his answer was, ‘‘ To see the pigs run.”’ 

Solomon was rather a reserved youth, after the manner of 
the Hibernian’s bird, which was an owl that he had bought 
for a parrot. The Hibernian, when after a while he was asked 
if his parrot had begun to talk, answered, ‘‘ No, but he keeps 
up a devil of a thinking.”’ 

Our Solomon was sometimes drawn out quite to his inquis- 
itor’s discomfiture. When he was twenty-one years of age, a 
neighbor, who had recently married a woman considerably his 
senior, but reputed to possess a small reperty, meeting him, 
the following dialogue ensued: ‘Neighbor. — Well, Solomon, 
what are going to do, now you are free? Sol.—Don’t know. 
V.—You had tter get married. Sol.—Well, I’m thinking of 
that, and when I can find an old maid with a thousand dollars, 
and not a tooth in her head to bite me with, I shall do it. 





To the day of his death Solomon never gained this object of 
his search. bd 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 10014. Silver (legal tender) 85 cts. 

— The great event of the week to our Canadian friends has 
been the arrival at Halifax of the new Governor-General, the 
Marquis of Lorne, the Princess Louise, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

—A French scientific expedition round the world has 
reached New York. 

— Twelve thousand cotton operatives at Oldham, Eng., are 
on a strike againsta reduction of five per cent. 

— It isreported that Prince Gortschakoff and Prince Orloff 
have tendered their resignation to the Czar. 

— Count Hoyos, late Austrian Minister to this country, has 
been appointed envoy extraordinary to Roumania. 

— The English troops iavading Afghanistan have occupied 
Sibi without resistance. 

— The British Parliament will convene on the 5th proximo 
to receive the papers in regard to the Afghanistan difficulty. 

— Dissensions are reported in the British Cabinet. 

— Russia has placed her army in her newly-acquired Asiatic 
possessions, oh a war footing. 

— Contributions in aid of the yellow-fever sufferers amount 
to well nigh $1,400,000. 

— Emperor William gave to Minister Bismarck the @rand 
Cross of the Order of the Red Eagle, decorated with the crown 
and sceptre, on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage. 

— The Russian government has advised the journals of St. 
Petersburg to be more moderate in their language toward for- 
eign nations. 

— Indian massacres are increasing. 

— The United States fisheries award was paid to Great Brit- 
ain on Thursday last. Amount, $5,500,000. 

— A coal-mining explosion in Indiana killed and wounded 
ever twenty persons. 








Mr. TetLow’'s able discussion of the Latin-pronun- 
ciation question will interest those who are seeking for 
new views of the case, as well as those whose minds are 
already determined and who regard the matter finally 
settled with them. While our own personal views have 
strongly favored the English side of the question, we 
are still open to conviction, and we welcome such prac- 
tical views as this able scholar presents. 








We have to announce to the great body of our read- 
ers who were at the American Institute last summer, 
that the question of the location for the next summer’s 
meeting is before the officers for decision. 


tary asks us to choose between the White Mountains, 
Saratoga, and Martha’s Vineyard, and in voting for 


great constituency. Lest, however, our own vote has 
not expressed the opinions of our readers, we will invite | 
those interested (without stating our own choice of, 
place) to send a postal-card to H. E. Sawyer, Esq., New 
Britain, Conn., stating their personal choice in the 
matter. On this question, as well as all others of an| 
educational character, ladies should have the right to a 


ballot. ‘hey certainly can vote in this instance. 








Tue officers of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion make the following additions to the exercises al- 
ready announced. In the High School section, Mr. J. 
Tetlow, of the Boston Girls’ Latin School, gives a pa- 
per on “The Pronunciation of Latin;” Mr. Samuel 
Thurbur, of the Worcester High School, on “ Recent 
Criticisms on Public High Schools”; and Mr. H. R. 
Greene, of the Oread Institute, Worcester, on “ The 
Sauveur System of Teaching Languages.” In the 
Grammar School Section, Mr. W. H. Bartlett, of Wor- 
cester, reads a paper on “ Economic Science as a Branch 
of Popular Education;” Mr. J. D. Millar, of the Leo- 
minster High School, on “The Study of English in 
Grades below the High School” and Mr. R. C. Metcalf, 
of Boston, on “ What and How to Read.” In the Pri- 
mary School Section, Mr. George A. Walton, of West- 
field, gives a paper on “ Method of Teaching Reading 
in Primary Schools ;” Mr. H. 8. Holt, of Boston, on 
“ Music in Primary Schools”; and volunteers will speak 
on the subject, “Suggestions to Primary Teachers of 
Methods of Instruction in the Elements of Natural 
History.” 

It is expected that the various railroads in the State 
will give free return-tickets to members of the Associa- 
tion, due notice of which will be given. Board at the 
hotels, at reduced rates, will be furnished to members at 
from $1.25 to $2.50 per day ; excellent accommodations 
at the former rate being given at the Waldo House. 








Tue fifth annual examination of the Intercollegiate 
Literary Association took place Thursday, the 21st inst., 
in the New York University. Five colleges were rep- 
resented, each one by a competitor. Mr.G. A. Skinner 
represented Madison College; Mr. J. W. Nausse, the 
Wesleyan College; Mr. J. A. Haight, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Mr. G. C. Wetmore, New York University; Mr. 
A. 8. Hathaway, Cornell University ; Mr. R. W. Pren- 
tiss, Rutgers College. The first four competitors con- 
tested in Greek for the honors, the next two competed 
in mathematics, and Mr. G. A. Williams, of Madison, 
appeared alone in the Latin course. The examiners in 
Greek were: Professor Drisler, of Columbia College ; 
Professor Harkness, Brown University; and Professor' 
Lewis, New York. The examiner in mathematics was 
General Simon Newcomb, of West Point; and Prof. J. 
W. Morse, of New York, was examiner in the Latin 
course. The Greek students were examined in the 
works of Isocrates and Euripides; the Latinists in those 
of Cicero and Plautus; and the mathematicians in ana- 
lytical geometry and calculus. The examinations, 
which were conducted both orally and in writing, com- 
menced at half-past nine in the morning and ended be- 
fore six in the evening. The result of the competition 
will not be announced before the 9th of next January, 
when the intercollegiate contest in oratory will take 
place in the Academy of Music. Eleven colleges were 
represented in last year’s examinations for the prizes. 











THE great scourge of Utah and the adjoining terri- 
tories is Mormonism, and our correspondent sets forth 
some of the most prominent features of this outrage 
upon Nineteenth Century civilization. So intense has 





The secre-|tem that a mass meeting was held of the ladies of Salt 


become the opposition and hatred of the Gentile popula- 
tion to the existence, as well as the outrages of this sys- 


° | 
ourselves we have taken into regard the wishes of our 


|Lake City, Nov. 7th, to take some action for the sup- 
‘pression of polygamy. An address was prepared to 
Mrs. Prest. Hayes and the women of the United States, 
setting forth that a greater number of unlawful and 
unhallowed alliances have been formed within the last 
year than during any other of its thirty years! existence 
in Utah; that Endowment Houses are in process of 
erection in all parts of the territory, costing millions of 
dollars, where polygamous marriages are contracted, 
and into which no Gentile is permitted to enter, where 
the brotherhood and sisterhood are sealed and bound 
by oaths so strong that even Apostates’will not reveal 
them, and to maintain which, witnesses on the witness- 
stand unblushingly perjure themselves, and on the jury 
violate all considerations of oath andfduty’; that the 
legislature is gomposed almost entirely of polygamists 
and members of the Mormon priesthood, who have 
thrown around polygamy every possible legislative safe- 
guard in their power; and the right of dower has been 
abolished to break down the distinction between lawful 
wife and concubine ; and that the Mormons are rapidly 
extending their settlements into Arizona, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming ; they have the balance of power 
in two territories, and are, without doubt, plotting for 
it in others. 

They call upon the Christian women of the United 
States to join them in urging Congress to empower its 
courts to arrest the further progress of this evil, and to 
delay the admittance of Utah into the Union until this 
is accomplished. It certainly becomes every true edu- 
cator to render all possible influence against an evil 
which so completely wars against every true principle of 
humanity as well as Christianity. 








THE CLERGY AND THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


With due respect to the body of eminent divines of 
New Haven, who have undertaken to decide the vexed 
question of “the Bible in the schools” by the magic of 
“30 per cent.,” we fear that their elaborate scheme of 
children’s worship is a failure. Instead of a practical 
arrangement for the instruction of New Haven children 
in the great cardinal principles of Christian morality, 
in which all good men agree, and the unsectarian use of 
the Bible as the acknowledged handbook of morality ; 
with such brief, reverent, daily acknowledgement of de- 
pendence on God as none but a proselyting atheist could 
object to; these learned doctors have presented us with 
the plan of a new “Union Church,” in which the lion of 
the old Connecticut puritanism and the lamb of our new 
American catholicism may “lie down together” and be 
at rest. As an ingenious plan for constructing a new 
Union Children’s Church on the scale of 30 percent. (why 
not 7 per cent., 7 being the biblical as well as the bank 
number), it is a new clerical curiosity. As a serious 


|arrangement for the settlement of the question of “ re- 


ligion in the common schools,” it will fall dead, another 
victim to the obstinate disease of clericalism, which dies 
so hard, even under the shadow of old Yale and new 
Sheffield. 

The radical trouble with this absurd “compromise ” 


clergy of our various American churches are the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Even in the new congrega- 
tionalism of Connecticut, the clergy do not assume to 
be, in any ecclesiastical sense, the representative of the 
churches. But Father Fitzpatrick has set a clever trap 
in the assumption that the whole body of clergy, in 
matters of State, sustain the same relation to the whole 
people that he assumes as representative of the infallible 
papal power; and Dr. Bacen and his associates seem to 
have fallen into it. In the United States of America, 
even in the State of Connecticut, a clergyman is only 
a citizen, entitled only to the weight and following be- 
longing to his wisdom and virtueasaman. The church 
in Connecticut, as an ecclesiastical establishment, has 
absolutely nothing to do with the common schools; and 





no clergyman as clergyman or priest, has rights inside 


is the underlying assumption that, in public affairs, the © 
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of a school-house other than P. T. Barnum as repre- 
sentative of his “ great moral show.” 

The State of Connecticut is compelled to teach and 
train all the school-children in the great principles of 
morality, which underlie Republican institutions ; which 
are the corner-stone alike of that glorious old Common- 
wealth, and of her system of common education. A vast 
majority of the people believe the Bible, discreetly read 
like any other text-book, like the dictionary, like the 
school treatises on the “new science,” is the great hand- 
book of this morality, and resent the stigma cast upon 
it by the secularists in its banishment from the teach- 
er’s desk. The method of using it, as the whole policy 
of the “morning exercise,” is a matter to be determined 
by public expediency. It can be used, and is used in 
thousands of the best schools of the country, in a way 
to offend and oppress nobody but a little clique of ob- 
stinate sectarians, clerical and lay churchmen, and equally 
obstinate secularists. The agitation against such use 
has not come out of the brain or the heart of the people, 
but from the theological and anti-ecclesiastical “ con- 
science” of these two classes. It is the common fallacy 
of both these disputants to represent the question as a 
dispute between the members of different churches, to 
be arranged by a compromise engineered by “represen- 
tative” advocates of different schools. But the matter 
is simply a question of the best method of training the 
children in the common morality of a civilized State in- 
habited by Christian people. The whole discipline, or- 
ganization, method of instruction in the public schools, 
assumes the Christian moralities as an essential element 
in the free education of the people; and the exercises of 
devotion and formal drill in these moralities are little 
beyond an outward representation of this moral disci- 
pline which is the heart of the school. 

When any body of the clergy, however learned and 
beloved by the people, assume or accept the work of 
parceling out the children in a Union-school Church, 
arranged on a scale of “30 per cent.,” they fail to per- 
ceive the fundamental relations of religion to the State. 
But the trouble of New Haven is not of to-day. When 
that city permitted a Catholic priest to dictate the 
organization and officering of one of its public schools, 
it fell into the trap the bishops of that church are all 
the time setting for our communities. The assumption 
that the children of Catholic parents are the constituency 
of a priest, who, as their representative, makes a treaty 
with the Government, and settles all differences, as the 
ambassador of a foreign power, will never be tolerated by 
the American people. It is the root of a treason and a 
rebellion a thousand times more dangerous than the 
slave-holders’ revolt, inasmuch as it would change our 
form of government from a State ruled by the whole 
people, to a State kept afloat by a series of compromises 
between the representatives of a contentious crowd of 
religious and anti-religious organizations. 

We regard the New Haven clerical settlement. of the 
“religious difficulty ” in the schools as the plan of the 
extreme secularists, a vital misconception of the ques- 
tion. The question is not how to ‘make a school in 
which every religious and anti-religious sect shall be 
fitly represented ; or how to carry on a school in a way 
that shall offend the “conscience” of no man, woman, 
orchild in the community. It is simply 4 question of 
the best way of instructing and training children in the 
fundamental moralities which lie at the basis of a free 
State inhabited by Christian people, and, therefore, 
founded on the Christian system of morals. What text- 
books, what methods of instruction, what form of disci- 
pline are best adapted to accomplish this work? To 
shirk the obligation to teach and train the school-chil- 
dren in Christian morals, is to let the bottom fall out of 
the public school. ‘The best method of doing this is a 
fair subject of discussion. The remark of one of the 
members of the New Haven School Committee, that 
“half a dozen common-sense laymen would have settled 
the matter without trouble,” savors strongly of common- 


about the worst way of settlement that can be devised, 
and does not recommend the system of political phil- 
osophy current in the upper clerical circles of that 
renowned city. 

While we write, the news comes that the School Com- 
mittee of New Haven have very properly tossed this 
elaborate clerical plan of school-worship {into the waste- 
basket, and by an overwhelming majority restored the 
simple unsectarian use of the Bible common in Ameri- 
can schools. It is a refreshing evidence of the intention 
of the average citizen to repudiate alike the extremest 
clerical and secular view of the State, and to go on in- 
structing the school-children in practical morality, 
backed by the Bible and American common-sense. 





DRIFT. 


— — 


— There are some good reasons for “‘the indisposition to 
manual labor’ among some classes of American youth at the 
present time. One reason why the farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters get away from the farms to the towns, is the intolerably 
stupid and slow thing the average farmeremakes of rural life. 
If a large class of our American farmers would summon brains 
to the [front; adopt improved methods of agriculture; put a 
few labor-saving implements in their hands; make the house a 
neat and wholesome place to live in; reconstruct the district 
school; support the church, and gradually do what any town- 
ship of farmers easily can for their district, they would find 
their children ready to respond. If certain classes of our me- 
chanics would quit drinking liquor, and herding in “ unions,” 
to perpetuate their own ignorance and discontent, and each, 
in his own best way, strike for a higher family life and more 
weight of manhood, their children would not come to the con- 
clusion that a mechanic must necessarily become an Ishmael- 
ite, and would follow the father into a life of manual labor. 
And if a good many merchants and manufacturers would 
learn to deal by boys and girls like Christian gentlemen in- 
stead of slave-drivers, it would be easier to get the superior 
youth of the country into their employment. We honor 
the best children of our country for resolving they will not 
willingly encounter a good deal that some of us submitted to 
in our youth. 


— After reading a brilliant leader in a metropolitan religious 
journal, against the high schools as nurseries of “ indisposi- 
tion to manual labor,’’ we kept our eyes open for half a day. 
In the space of two hours, without going out of our accustomed 
resorts, we found one fine student running an elevator in the 
afternoon, and studying his lessons in the pauses. Another 
wide-awake fellow spent his off-hours in a butter factory, re- 
lieving his parents from his support. Two beautiful girls 
were found selling bread over the counter of their father’s 
bakery, where their brother, a Harvard student, relieved them 
at vacation. The two last, high-school lady principals, of 
these young people, are now engaged in educating two large 
families of younger brothers and sisters, and enforcing such 
economies upon themselves as would even satisfy the longing 
of our Atlantic editor. And every city and town in New Eng- 
land is crowded with bright and active young people, the 
rising hope of the town, who are graduates of the public 
schools; of course the good graduates,—i. e., those who died in 
the public schools,—are what the people who pay for them and 
their faithful teachers expect. Toshie stones in at the school- 
house windows, after the style of these and other public jour- 
nals, betrays either a lack of knowledge of what is going on 
among American children, or a disposition to reckless criti- 
cism which is, itself, an evil of no common order, 

— That the opportunity for training in technical education 
should be more generally diffused, and by the union of public 
and private funds be brought to every district of our country, 
no schoolman of any reputation denies. But this is no reason 
for raising an unjust and untrue prejudice against our present 
system of public schools, as hostile to industry and corruptors 





keep the children of the poor “‘ in their place ”’ ; from stingy 
millionaires, and old-fashioned grumblers against all new 
things that cost money; from the feather-headed philosophers, 
who create the facts that stuff out their swollen theories of 


public schools. These schools are defective, as the people 
are; are improving all the time; are to-day far more open to 
beneficent changes than the State, or the church, or any great 
institution in American life. We hope the bad ‘habit of 
“‘ shieing stones ”’ at the schoolhouse bell will be discontinued. 








— It is 





supposed that the dead languages were killed by 
od 100 much.—Ka. 





sense. At any rate this compromise of the clergy is 


being studi 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Those of our readers who keep complete files of Tux 
JOURNAL, will find their care abundantly repaid in the 
money-value which attaches to full sets ready for bind- 
ing. We cannot supply the calls that come to our 
office for the first year’s issues, and as the years pass on 
these volumes will be increasingly valuable. And not 
simply in a money value will the nearly completed eight 
volumes of Tux JouRNAL be estimated by educators ; 
with the full indexes we have given at the close of each 
year, these volumes are a ready reference to a great va- 
riety of subjects discussed by the live, practical teachers 
and thinkers of America, Superintendent Gove, of 
Colorado, in a letter on this point, says: 

“Among my books it is truth to say that no volumes 
are as valuable to me as are the bound New Eneuanp 
JOURNALS oF Epvueation. I know of nothing in our 
pedagogical literature that is of such practical value. . . . 
You in New England cannot realize the daily issues 


that arise to provoke controversy, arguments to meet 
which, in various forms, are to be found in Tue 


JOURNAL.” 


Such testimony will be appreciated as coming from 


one who is well acquainted with the needs of individual 
educators, and whose long experience fits him to be a 


true advisor to his associates. 








— Tis not for man to trifle! Life is brief, 
And sin is here, 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours; 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 
— Horatius Bonar. 
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John Swett, Cal. EB. R. Ruggles, N. H. 
Mary Allen West, Illinois. C. B. Towle, Cal. 

L. A. Butterfield, Mass. J. D. Philbrick, Mass. 
W. H. Schuyler, Penn. O. R. Burchard, N. Y. 


Isaiah Dole, Mass. 

J. EB. C., Jr., Beirut, Syria. 
N. Lincoln, Mags. 

EB. R. Humphreys, Mass. 
Wedgely Griswold, N. Y. 
Mary Mann, Mass. 

David B. Scott, N. Y. 

E. P. Peabody, Mass. 
Melvil Dewey, Mass. 

L. Sauveur, N. Y. 

H. L. Moore, Maine. 
Rebecca D. Rickoff, Ohio. 
EB. 5. White, Indiana. 
Louisa P. Hopkins, Mass. 
8. N. Fellows, Iowa. 

J. M. Maxwell, Ky. 

Wham. Hoover, Ohio. 

A. A. Miner, Mass. 

V. W. Blanchard, N. Y. 

H. 8S. Jones, Penn. 

W, E. Hodgdon, Canada. 
Fiske P. Brewer, Iowa. 
Emilia F. Brewer, 8. Africa. 
Louise 8S. Hotchkiss, Paris. 


io. 


of youth. We expect this, of course, from the priests, who are May Haggenbotham, Penn, Edward Wise, N. C. 
looking about for an excuse for the support of parochial Maggie Cowles, Ind. Wm. Kinne, New York. 
schools; from the social and literary aristocrats, who would |N. K. Royse, Ohio. J. O. Wilson, Washington. 


Gen. J. Eaton, Washington. 
W. H. Brewer, Conn. 

F. 8. Jewell, Wis. 

I. W. Andrews, Ohio. 

A. E. Dolbear, Mass.) 


: ta Welles, Illinoirs. Edwin Le N. Y. 
human affairs. But neither good taste, good culture, nor jo Wheeler, Iowa. Berlin H. t, N.J. 
good citizenship guides the pen or tunes the voice to under- R. L. Perkins, Mass. M. An 0s, . 
mine the confidence of our people in the American system of | Isaac Walker, N. H. 8S. P. ardwell, Mass. 


Panny Skinner, Illinois. 
Walter Smith, Mass. 

J. C. Greenough, R. L 
W. A. Mowry, R. L 
Maine. M. A. V., England. 


+” 


Other names are to be added, as the needs of Tuk JoURNAL 


demand. Those in this list are only a nortion of our writera 
aad corresvondents. 
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AMONG THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS OF 
THE EXPOSITION AT PARIS, ’78. 





BY JULIA 8. TUTWEILER. 


NO. IIl.— FRANCE, 


How much I wish that all the members of our vast and in- 
dustrious guild in America could have had the opportunity of 
attending for themselves this vast féte! When I think how 
few among them have been able to enjoy this pleasure and 
profit which they have so well deserved, I feel how heavy is 
the responsibility of selecting out of the vast mass of material 
before me, the objects which may be to them most instructive 
and suggestive. Ido hope that the rule which I have made 
for myself will prove to be the right one. A French teacher 
should study carefully here the educational statistics of France. 
But to the greater number of American teachers such facts 
can have no more importance than a list of the names of all 
the merchants on one of Boston’s principal streets. No doubt 
the learning of such a list of names would not be altogether a 
fruitless task; since the memory and attention would both be 
trained by it; but we would all prefer to train those by the 
acquisition of facts valuable in themselves. I have often 
thought that even those persons who are far enough on the 
right road to clamor against the learning of mere facts, do not 
distinguish enough between mere facts and germ-facts. By 
the latter, I mean those which contain in themselves the sug- 
gestions of truths, that are not made temporary and local, but 
eternal and everywhere of equal force. 


LA SOCIETE FRANKLIN 


is a name that arrests at once the eye of an American educa- 
tor. Perhaps I remark it the more, because I am now living 
here in the Rue Franklin, and feel with pride whenever I turn 
into this street, that America, too, has her great men, whose 
fame is as wide as the civilized world. The objects of the 
Franklin Society may be known from a brief examination of 
their interesting exhibit; and, if a further acquaintance is de- 
sired, the agent is ready to hand you their Bulletin, the cover 
of which is adorned with the venerable head so familiar to us 
upon our postal-stamps. 

The aim of the society is the establishment and encourage- 
ment of popular libraries. Their mode of procedure is very 
simple and very sensible. There may be societies organized 
on just the same plan and for just the same ends in the United 
States; but I do not know of any exactly resembling it, and if 
there are a few such, an account of this foreign one may in- 
crease their number. This society has published four cata- 
logues, in which the books recommended have been selected 
with the greatest care by men of the first talent and position; 
for the names of men eminent in politics, literature, and sci- 
ence figure among their members. One catalogue prescribes 
the books most suitable for the library of a common school ; a 
second for a village library; a third, a city library; and a 
fourth, very useful in so military a nation, gives the books 
best suited to a soldier’s library, to be kept in barracks and 
camps. 

If the labors of the society ended here it would still be an 
institution of remarkable beneficence; but it does mnch more: 
it has made arrangements with publishers to furnish these 
libraries at exceedingly low rates to those wishing to purchase 
them. Nor is this all: by constant correspondence with all 
the departments of France, they ascertain where there is need 
of libraries, and by offering assistance, or very favorable con- 
ditions of purchase, succeed in establishing many new ones” 
They address circular letters of inquiry to curés or teachers in 
obscure villages, and thus ascertain from them what the con- 
dition of their community is in regard to a supply of good 
reading-matter. Some of the cases which they mention are 
very striking. 

THE LITTLE LIBRARY OF ST. CROIX. 


The good schoolmaster of the village of Sainte Croix, a little 
place of about 750 inhabitants, in answer to the official 
inquiries of the society, states that the only library existing in 
his village is one founded by his efforts about sixteen years 
ago, consisting of twenty-five volumes. It has neither in- 
creased nor diminished since its foundation, and the number 
of regular readers is about the same, twenty. He gives the 
names of their twenty-five volumes,—dry and hard enough they 
seem: Manual of Agriculture ; Discourse on Hygiene; Dic- 
tionary of the Sciences ; History of the Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church ; and other volumes, most of them of such a char- 
acter that I ean fully agree with the reporting member of the 
society, who declares them “‘illisible,’’ “ unreadable,” and 
asks in dismay, if this is all the intellectual nourishment which 
the village of Sainte Uroix has had for sixteen years! But the 
most striking feature of this case is, that the schoolmaster, in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Are these books read ?”’ replies, 
“ They are read and re-read; oneof the members of the family 
generally reading them aloud to the rest, in the evenings after 
the work of the day.”” The population is composed of poor 
agricultural laborers, who cannot spare from their secant earn- 
ings anything at all for literary luxuries. The twenty bor- 


rowers probably representing twenty families, the number of 
readers is greater than the report given would lead one to sup- 
pose at first. 

Now this case being rather a peculiar one, the society deter- 
mined to try an experiment. Accordingly they have selected 
twenty of the most popular volumes of the “village library,” 
and forwarded them as a free gift to the library which the 
self-denying schoolmaster of St. Croix has founded. They 
have also corresponded with him as to the best means of in- 
creasing the love of reading in his community; giving him the 
full benefit of their experience and information. The secre- 
tary predicts that in one year from this time the number of 
readers in the village will be doubled, and promises to report 
at that time as to whether his prophesy has been fulfilled. J] 
will mention here the names of such of the books selected as 
are familiar to us: Voyages of Captain Cook; Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus ; Jules Verne’s Five Weeks in a Balloon ; 
Gerard’s Lion Slayer ; Silvio Pellico’s Imprisénment ; Robin- 
son Crusoe ; The Conscript of 1813 ; Life of Joan of Arc; Por- 
chet’s Three Months Under the Snow ; Mayne Reid’s Stories of 
South Africa. The names of the others are unfamiliar to 
American ears, and would give my readers no idea of their 
contents. But those mentioned will sufficiently display the 
scope and aim of the books of the society. 


e A SUGGESTION. 


There is one other library for which I think this beneficent 
society should publish a catalogue, in order to made its work 
complete,—a family library. Perhaps in a country so thickly- 
settled as France, such a word would be unnecessary; but in 
how many isolated homes in my own land, all over the South 
and West, there are intellects slowly dying from mere inani- 
tion, which could be awakened to new life by contact with other 
minds of the highest order by means of books! The colporteur 
and the book-agent visit them; but the nutriment they bring 
is often too diluted for the adult mind, nor is it always of the 
wholesomest kind. 

It would be worthy of the city which originated that noble 
thought, ‘‘ The Studies-atHome-Society,’’ to begin an Amer- 
ican Franklin Society, whose object should be to awaken the 
sense of a want, and then to supply that want as cheaply as 
possible. ‘*‘Middlemen’”’ of this kind not even the Grangers 
and the Sovereigns of Industry would care to abolish, since 
they would bring benefit to buyer and seller alike, and retain 
no profit to themselves. 

Little glimpses like the one I have just given of the inner 
intellectual life of a foreign people, interest me much more 
than statistics and mere generalities. I hope I may, in this re- 
spect, judge others by myself. 

Paris, September, 1878. 








CINCINNATI, 


THE LATE WILLIAM WOODWARD. 


About the commencement of the present century a plain, 
steady, clear-headed and noble-hearted man came tothis city,— 
then a mere town,—from that State of frugal habits, Connecticut, 
and with his limited means purchased a considerable farm,— 
for property was cheap then,—in what is now the northeastern 
corner of the city. To his pursuit of a farmer he shortly added 
the trade of a tanner, and through industry and economy in 
both, assisted largely also by the enhancement of property re- 
sulting from the city’s rapid growth, he found himself pos- 
sessed in his latter years of a handsome fortune, 

The consideration that arose in his mind at this time was 
not how he might extract the greatest amount of personal ben- 
efit from his possessions, but how he might make them pro- 
ductive of permanent good to others. In determining this 
grave question, he was fortunate in meeting with a wise and 
good adviser, —Samuel Lewis, Esq. Between the two it was 
resolved to establish a school for the education of the children 
of the worthy poor, and 

THE WOODWARD COLLEGE 
became the embodiment of this noble aim. Pay-pupils also 
were admitted to the school, but so delicately were the chari- 
ties of the institution dispensed, that it was not known among 
the students who were pay-pupils and who were not. How- 
beit the organization of public schools, in 1829, rendered the 
further maintenance of the Woodward school superfluous, un- 
less the class of instruction it had been imparting should be 
changed. Such a change was accordingly effected, the school 
being converted into a college or high school. As such it still 
continues to form a part of our educational system. Mr. Wood- 
ward not only gave the ground and erected a school building 
on the same, but also endowed the school with a large amount 
of real estate in the vicinity. The income arising from the 
endowment now amounts to about $10,000 annually. It is to 
honor the name of the benevolent author of this edueational 
establishment that 
THE WILLIAM WOODWARD MONUMENT 





has just been erected in this city. Many of the students of 


Woodward College have been for some years past associated 
together as the ‘‘ Old Woodward Club,” and all the graduates 
of Woodward High School,—nearly seven hundred in number, 
—since the date of its distinctive organization in 1851, have 
been gathered into a body known as the ‘‘ Woodward Alumni 
Association.’’ It was under the joint auspices of these bodies, 
and mainly with funds contributed by them, that the monu- 
ment referred to has been erected. It consists of a granite 
pedestal, seven feet square at the base and eleven feet in 
height, surmounted with a bronze portrait-statue nine feet 
high. On the four faces of the pedestal are fixed bronze por- 
trait-medallions, severally of Hon. Samuel Lewis and Osmond 
Cogswell, life-trustees of the Woodward fund; of Prof. Thomas 
J. Matthews, first president of Woodward College; and of Prof. 
Joseph Ray, first principal of Woodward High School, also 
author of the celebrated series of mathematical text-books, 
The monument is located in the middle of the spacious front 
lawn of the Woodward High School, and over the remains 
of Mr. Woodward and his wife Abigail. Mr. Joseph A. Bailly, 
of Philadelphia, is the sculptor of this truly artistic work. Its 
entire cost, including the expenses of transportation, erection, 
and dedication, is very little short of $10,000. 
THE CEREMONY 

of the unveiling of this statue took place on Oct. 24. The day 
was a model of ripe autumn-glory, and the attendance large 
and distinguished. A thoughtful and eloquent address was 
delivered by Hon. Stanley Matthews, United States Senator 
from Ohio, and an ‘‘Old Woodward boy’’; a memorial poem 
was read by Mrs. Alice W. Brotherton, a graduate of Wood- 
ward High School, and an occasional contributor to the Atlan- 
tic; and a Cantata, the wordsand music of which were com- 
posed for the occasion by Mr. John S. Van Cleve, an alumnus, 
was rendered by an orchestra and chorus of two hundred and 
fifty voices, the latter being composed of graduates and pupils 
of the Woodward High School. The solo parts were rendered 
by Misses Van and Rollwagen, two of our best home vocalists. 

The erection of this statue is an event of two-fold local sig- 
nificance: it is the first memorial of the kind ever put up in 
our city; and it commemorates the most worthy of all bene- 
factors,—him who promotes the intellectual and moral welfare 
of his kind. The soil hallowed by more than half a century 
of earnest educational labor, is now further consecrated by be- 
ing made the repository of the ashes and of the memorial of 
the philanthropic donor. The occasion we have just described 
was still further celebrated on the evening of the same day by 
a banquet, participated in by the members of the two Wood- 


ward associations. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Nothing of general interest transpired at the Superintend- 
ents’ meeting held on the 9th inst., and an election of officers 
for the current year was the only matter of importance that 
occurred in the Principals’ Association, held on the same day. 

Cincinnati, O., November, 1878. N. K. R. 





UTAH. —(IL.) 


Having shown the nature of the church organization of the 
Mormons, I shall now speak of the means that this church or- 
ganization has to carry out its purposes. These may be re- 
garded under two heads,—tempora! and spiritual. 


TEMPORAL POWER OF THE MORMON CHURCH. 


The church has an income of about one million of dollars 
from the tithing. Much more than this is paid by the people, 
but the rest is consumed by the taz-gatherers before it reaehes 
the chureh’s treasury. There are three things that are re- 
quired of every true Mormon: obey the priesthood in all things, 
be baptized, and pay tithing. These three things constitnte 
the Mormon moral law. He may violate daily every command 
in the decalogue, but if he can say ‘shibboleth’ in regard to 
these three things, Peter must open the gate of the New Jeru- 
salem, aud give him a high seat among the blessed. This 
tithing is used for the glory of the church. Are Congressmen 
to be bought, the church bank is opened; are presidents, vice- 
presidents, senators, members of the House, Cabinet officers, 
generals in the army, to be entertained, wined and dined, as 
they pass our city, either east or west,—the church gladly foots 
all such bills; is a Mormon arrested on the charge of commit- 
ting high crimes against the laws of the land, the church pays 
high fees for securing the best legal talent that money can get 
to defend them; are newspapers throughout the United States 
to be subsidized either to defend the system, or at least to pass 
it over in silence, the church is ready to pay liberally. In 
other words, if the church can find any opening where money 
can be used for the advancement of its interests, the money is 
forthcoming, on the ground that the end sanctifies the means. 

Besides the tithing fund there are the emigration fund, the 
temple fund, the poor fund, ete.—devices to raise money either 
to advance the interest of the church or for the aggrandize- 
ment of the head leaders. This money is not only collected in 
Utah, but in all parts of the world where the Mormons are 
found. 

Twenty years ago large sums were raised- in the Old World 





to pay for the glass and shingles of the Salt Lake temple, which 
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is now only half done, although it has been in process of erec- 
tion for twenty-two years. But not only must the true Mor- 
mon pay his tithing, but if called upon by the church (the 
hierarchy), must give his all for the advancement of the cause. 
If A B is called to go on a mission to the Old World, he must, 
if needs be, sell his last cow to get the means to pay his ex- 
penses, though his family should be left entirely destitute; and 
he is taught to believe that the greater the sacrifice, the greater 
the glory in the next world. 

Thus we see that the Mormon church has all the means 
needed to carry on its plans, both at home and abroad. But 
while its temporal resources are great, its so-called spiritual re- 
sources are not less efficient. 

SPIRITUAL POWER OF THE CHURCH. 


At each annual conference a long list of persons are selected 
to go on a mission to the nations; and at any time the priest- 
hood in council can appoint other persons to go on these mis- 
sions. It is said that there are about three hundred of these 
missionaries constantly in the field. They go to all parts’of our 
country, gathering up the restless and disaffected elements of 
society; and also to all parts of the Old World, and also the 
isles of the sea. As each missionary collects his converts, they 
are sent to Utah, arriving here each season by the thousands. 
It is stated that ten thousand have come this year. This, we 
think, is overestimated; but the emigration is on the in- 
crease. It is true that the emigrants, as a general thing, are 
the scum of society; but their very ignorance fits them for be- 
coming the better Mormons. But alas, for the future of our 
country! when such, by their votes, have balance of power in 
our nation, 

This large emigration is under the complete control of the 
church. When it reaches there, it can be sent to any place that 
is thought best. Ifa colony is started in Arizona, and it is 
thought best to enlarge it, the emigration is sent there. If the 
readers of THE JOURNAL think all the Mormons are in Utah, 
they are much mistaken. They are found in Idaho, Nevada, 
Arizona, Wyoming, and New Mexico. But every settlement 
is made, wherever it may be, under the direction of the church, 
and has all the equipments.of the priesthood. But not only is 
this foreign emigration under the control of the church, but all 
home members are subject to the orders of the church. Does 
the hierarchy think it needful to send a thousand voters into 
Idaho, Arizona, or any other locality? The number is dis- 
tributed among the stakes, and divided out among the wards. 
Each ward must not only furnish its quota of men, but all the 
means for the emigration, and soon they are on their way, 
obeying, as they call it, the Council of the Lord. Thus it will 
be seen from the organization of the Church, and the character 
of the members that compose it, the leaders have every means 
needed to carry out their plans. TRUTH. 

Salt Lake City, Nov., 1878. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Oldest Short-tailed Crab.—Hitherto, the Palaeinachus 
longipes enjoyed undisputed supremacy as the most ancient 
decapod known’ to geologists. It was found as a fossil in the 
great Oolite in Wiltshire, England. That indefatigable palae- 
ontologist, Dr. H. Woodward, has recently found in Belgium, 
in the shape of a specimen representing the abdomen of a small 
female crab, evidence which carries the existence of this group 
of crustaceans as far back as the carboniferous period. 


The Phylloxera.—It is well said that the French are always 
gay; they revenge themselves on the Phylloxera, which is caus- 
ing sad havoc among the best vineyards of France, by making 
these pests a subject for indifferent jokes. I have just re- 
ceived one of the many comic journals from Paris, in which is 
presented a series of humorous sketches illustrating life among 
the vineyards. A lady and gentleman, both of middle age, are 
standing before a life-size statue; it is that of a man, armed 
with a spear, but evidently somewhat en déshabille, as his single 
article of clothing is a helmet, The lady, with raised eye- 
glasses, is surveying the figure, and exclaims: ‘‘It’s a fact, 
Baron, you have your statues with a very little clothing.” 
“Excuse me, Countess,”’ the Baron answers, “the Phylloxera 
has eaten them all,”’ The insect also appears to cause some 
perplexity among the ignorant attendants of the vineyard, and 
the constant mention of the name rouses their curiosity. One 
illustration makes a point of this: Two women are having a 
quiet gossip in a part of the vineyard;—perhaps it is dinner 
hour, and they have just finished their frugal meal. One says, 
‘Listen a moment; what is this thing they call Phylloxera ?” 
The other, with an air of wisdom, remarks, “‘ C’est des béte 
Jen dans le chevauz.” There is still one other illustration I 
would speak of. Alas! there is no mention of the Phylloxera, 
orany other subject, which would excuse my introducing it 
into this column. ‘To avoid an apology, I may, however, offer 
it as an illustration of how far the French have progressed in 
reducing “humor” to a science. A Parisian stands before a 
hative of the “ Beauve”’ wine district, and says: ‘‘ You appear 
to be a dealer in these fine wines, and yet you have not a red 
nose.” “The explanation is very simple,” the other replies; 














“*T have guarded against that trouble by drinking nothing but 
white wines.”’ 

Where’s Tyndall?—I do not wish to appear facetious, but 
the dead calm at the “ Royal Institution,’’ London, naturally 
suggests the question, Where’s Tyndall? Sound was one of 
his special subjects, and he was wont to take the lead in every 
advance of science. ‘ Bastian’’ has been laid low, annihilated 
with his own ‘ Bacteria.’ The threat to gauge the Christian 
prayer as it ascends to the realms of Light, the clever manip- 
ulations of hypotheses that made theologians tremble, are heard 
of nomore. It seems but yesterday when General Newton 
stood at Hell gate, and Professor Tyndall at Heaven’s gate, 
each with a well-prepared mine, that should blow the respected 
regions out of existence. General Newton has done his good 
work, but Heaven still remains as a solace to poor suffering 
humanity. What a healthful change has come over scientific 
work! Idle theories invented to tickle the ears of gaping 
crowds in lecture-rooms, have given place to true and sterling 
science; the laboratory and workshops are once more revived, 
yielding fruits of practical utility. When the annals of this 
period is recorded, civilization will give due credit to America, 
whose scientists have restored science to its true and legitimate 
position. J. M. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Scribner’s Monthly (Dec.): 
Caribou-hunting; by Charles C. Ward. 
The Douglass Squirrel of California; by John Muir. 
The Cliff Dwellers; by Emma C, Hardaere. 
Art at the Paris Exposition; by D. M. A. 
Undergraduate Life at Oxford; by Ansly Wilcox. 





Appleton’s Journal (Dec.): 
The American at Work, LV. (Illus.); by Randolph Z, Percy. 
The Great French Tribune; by George M. Towle. 
A Floating City of the Atlantic; by William H. Rideing, 
The Greatest Man in the World; by C. H. Woodman. 


Lippincott’s Magazine ( Dec.) : 


Danubian Days; by Edward King. 

The Paris Exposition of 1878, Machinery (Illus.); by Edward 
H. Knight. 

The Great Earthquake of 1878 in Venezuela; by Isabella 
Anderson, 


Literature of the Day. 
Atlantic Monthly (Dec.): 


Sheridan at Winchester; by Benjamin W. Crowninshield. 
Three Typical Workingmen. 

The Death of Bryant; by Edmund C. Stedman. 

The Nature of Music; by Richard Grant White. 


The Western (Nov.-Dec.): 


Simon of Montfort, Earl of Leicester; by Annie Wall. 
Gothic Architecture; by Rend Gabriel. 
Education as Adjustment; by J. M. Long. 


Westminster Review (Oct.): 


Bulgarian Literature. 
Lord Melbourne. 
The Situation in the East and the Future of Russia. 
India and the Colonial Empire. 
British Quarterly Review (Oct.): 
The Universities and the Renaissance. 
Lessing as Philosopher and Theologian. 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Austria. 
Tent Work in Palestine. 


The International Review (Nov.-Dec.): 


Does Humanity Require a New Revelation ? by Prof. P. G. 


Tait. 
The Government Library at Washington; by A. R. Spofford. 


The Final Philosophy; by Rev. John Hall, D.D. 

Social Democracy in Germany; by Prof. J. Hubor. 

After Specie Resumption, What? by Horace White. 
The North American Review (Nov.—Dec.) : 


The Government of the United States: by Horatio Seymour. 
Japan and the Western Powers; by Matsuyama Makoto. 
The Congress of Berlin and its Consequences; by an Old 
Diplomatist. 
Pessimism in the 19th Century; by Samuel Osgood, D.D. 
The Emperor Hadrian and Christianity; by Ernest Rénan. 
The Princeton Review. 
The Rights and Duties of Science; by Princ. Dawson, Montreal. 
Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum; by Robert Flint, D.D. 
Physiological Metaphysics; by Pres. Porter, Yale College. 
A Criticism of the Critical Philosophy, in reply to Professor 
Mahaffy; by Pres. McCosh, Princeton College. 
The European Equilibrium; by Theodore D. Woolsey, ex- 
President of Yale. 
St. Nicholas (Dec.): 
Teachers will find this number replete with amusing tales 
and graphic illustrations, for the delectation and instruction 
of their pupils. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 


— At the regular monthly meeting of the teachers of Port- 
land, for the month of November, the reports for the month of 
October were as follows: Whole number of pupils in high 
school, 357; grammar schools, 1,322; primary schools, 2,982. 
The percentage of attendance in October was 95. 

— Prof. C. H. Fernald, of the State College, and his wife 
and son are to sail for Europe the last of the month. They 
will remain abroad during the long winter vacation. 

— Hallowell Classical and Scientific Academy was estab- 
lished in 1873, under the auspices of the Congregational Con- 
ference of Maine, and at present has 112 students. The win- 
ter term, fourteen weeks, opens Wednesday, Dec, 11. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Colby Academy is doing well under its new president, and 
has a more hopeful prospect than for many years. 

— The winter term at New Hampton has opened with 121 
students. 

— At Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, there has been 
much hard work on the part of both teachers and scholars, and 
the term has been marked by the usual good order and great 
application to duty. Good health and success has been the 
order, as usual, this term, 

— E. G. Wheatley, of the senior class, Dartmouth College, 
is to have charge of the higher department of the Hanover 
public schools. 

— John Kivel, Esq., has been again elected principal of the 
Dover evening school, which place he filled with entire satis- 
faction last winter. He is just the man for the place, and the 
authorities are wise in procuring his services. 


VERMONT. 


— The fall term of Brandon High School closed Nov. 22, 
with highly interesting rhetorical exercises. The attendance 
during the term was large, the deportment of the pupils was 
almost faultless, their interest in study was very commendable, 
and their rapid improvement, as shown by the examination at 
the close of the term, was highly gratifying to teachers and 
friends. 

— Leland and Gray Seminary, at Townshend, closed on 
Friday, the 15th of November, with much credit to its present 
management, and with honor toits past record. This school 
stands high, and is evidently growing in its usefulness and pop- 
ularity. The principal, Professor Boynton, and his assistants 
deserve well of their pupils because of their earnest and faith- 
ful work in their behalf. 

— Brattleboro Academy closed the fall term Tuesday, the 
19th of November. The attendance for the term was 97.68 per 
cent. The next term begins the 4th of December. This 
school is making a goood record, and may the earnest devotion 
of the principal, Mr. Blake, to the work of teaching secure to 
him still greater succe ss. 

— The schools of Burlington are full and prosperous, and 
are reported as running with unusual smoothness, Prof. J. 
D. Bartley, principal of the high school, with his assistants, 
on Friday, the 8th of November, visited the public schools of 
Montpelier, the Methodist Seminary at the same-place, and 
Barre Academy. Mr. Bartley says: ‘‘ In all these schools I 
heard recitations in the classics, sciences, and mathematics, 
and found in them all evidences of faithful work on the part 
of both teachers gnd pupils.’’ 

— The commissioners of the schools of Burlington allow to 
each teacher one day and a half in each year for visiting other 
schools. If school-boards generally would not only encourage, 
but require such visiting by their teachers, the good results 
would amply compensate for all loss of time to the schools. 

— By will of the late Peter Brigham, of Boston, the town of 
Bakersfield has received the sum of $40,000, to be used mainly 
for school purposes. 

—A bill abolishing the office of town superintendent of 
schools passed the Vermont House of Representatives recently. 
Glad of it; hope it will pass the Senate. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss C. Corruth Clark, for many years a teacher in Wes- 
ton, Mass., died at Chester, Oct. 18, aged 47 years. Miss 
Clark had been in failing health for some years, and displayed 
great energy and will in combating the consumption which 
was wasting her away. She continued to teach until within 
two years of her death. She had been a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church for many years. 

— President W. S. Clark, of the Agricultural College, is to 
leave Amherst again for a while, to become president of a float- 
ing college, which is to make a voyage around the world. A 
fine iron steamship has been bought abroad, which will have 
every convenience necessary for the comfort of 250 students, 
who are to pay $2,500 each for the trip. The vessel, the ‘* Gen- 
eral Werder,” is now in New York harbor, where she will re- 
ceive her outfit and be in readiness to sail on the first of next 





May. The party propose to “do” the Continent, then to 
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Egypt, and via the Suez Canal to India, China, and Japan, to 
San Francisco. A young man of means, from Auburn, N. Y., 
is reported to be projector of the enterprise, and he is now ar- 
ranging the minor details. 

—The refracting telescope which has been recently pur- 
chased for Lasel] Seminary, was made by Bardow & Sons, of 
Paris, France. The body and movements are all brass, and it 
is furnished with a draw-tube, which allows the distance of 
the eye-piece from the object-glass to be varied. It has one 
celestial and one terrestrial eye-piece, and a sun-glass. The 
power of the celestial glass is eighty diameters, and that of the 
terrestrial forty. The body is mounted on a firm mahogany 
tripod. The alumne gave part of the purchase-money, and 
the students will make up the rest by entertainments. 

— The Abbott Academy, Andover, is the oldest of the Mas- 
sachusetts institutions founded for the exclusive education of 
girls, and will celebrate the completion of its first half-century 
early next June. The trustees have committed the details to 
a committee consisting of the principal, Miss McKeen, Rev. 
F. H. Johnson of the trustees, Rev. E. G. Porter of Lexington, 
and Dr. Bancroft, principal of the neighboring Phillips Academy. 


— The first lecture for this year in the students’ course of 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, was given Nov. 20, by Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, the well-known author of Cambridge, on ‘‘ The Need, 
Duty, and Methods of Self-Culture,”’ and was strong and pal- 
atable food for the yourig women. The next lecture will be on 


"Dec. 4, upon “ Visible Speech,” by Prof. L. A. Butterfield, of 


Boston School of Oratory. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mrs. Whitman’s poems, elegantly printed in a neat 12mo. 
have been recently published. It contains an excellent por- 
trait of the author. 

— Mrs, Eleanor Smith, of Boston, through the suggestion 
of Mrs. E. K. Churchill, gave a pleasant entertainment at the 
Reform School last week. She read several selections in dia- 
lect, principally of Irish humor, and tender Scotch ballads, 
which delighted the children exceedingly. 

— The catalogue of Brown University for 1878-79 has been 
issued. It is slightly larger than that issued last year, as this 
has been rendered necessary by the changes that have occurred 
recently. On the board of trustees are the additional names 
of Rev. C. Edwin Barrows, A.M., and Richard M. Atwater, 
A.M. Alpheus S. Packard, Jr., M.D., stands as professor of 
Zoélogy and Geology among the members of the faculty. A 
list of graduate students is added to the catalogue, comprised 


full of enthusiasm in his work and producing excellent results. 

West Middle District.—The school-house in this district is 
pleasantly located, and the edifice is an ornament to the city. 
The whole number of pupils registered the last year was 629. 
D. P. Corbin, Esq., is the principal, assisted by 13 lady teach- 
ers, and special teachers in penmanship and music. Mr. Cor- 
bin has been at the head of this school several years, and has 
well earned the good reputation he bears. 

Arsenal District.—J. C. Stockwell, Esq., assisted by eight 
lady teachers, with special teachers for drawing, music, and 
penmanship, has for many years been at the head of this 
school. He very deservedly ranks high as an accomplished 
teacher and good disciplinarian. Number of children regis- 
tered 414. 

The Washington District.—This district registered 325 pupils 
under the charge of Miss Lena G. Nevers and five assistants, 
with a special teacher in music. We hear good accounts of 
this school. 

North-east District. — Elwood 8. Gerard, A.B., is principal 
of this school, aided by a special teacher in music, and five 
lady teachers. The number enumerated was 269. Until quite 
recently this school was under the faithful care of P. H. Pearl, 
Esq., who resigned to engage in business at the West. 

The North-west, South-west, and Gravel Ifill districts are 
quite small, enumerating 127, 70, and 20, respectively. Two 
evening schools were sustained last winter, with very gratify- 
ing results. 

The Pearl street evening school, under the charge of Mr. 
Pearl, furnished instruction to 271 pupils, varying in age from 
11 to 42 years. 

The Morgan street evening school, conducted by F. F. 
Barnes, Esq., had 192 pupils, averaging 15.4 years of age. In 
speaking of the evening schools Mr. Brocklesby says: ‘* We are 
convinced, beyond any sort of criticism and suggestion, that 
these schools are accomplishing, and will continue to accom- 
plish, the work for which they were organized.” 

The whole number of teachers employed in all the schools 
during the last year was 163. In alluding to the visiting of 
schools by parents, the acting-visitor thus speaks: ‘* The gen- 
eral public has not, as yet, acquired that degree of comprehen- 
sion as regards this topic, which it is to be hoped it will in 
time grasp. These occasional visits are a source of comfort 
and encouragement to the teacher. We send our sons 
and daughters to dancing-school, and on Saturday afternoons 
turn out en masse to see them execute the waltz, or walk 
through the ‘Lanciers.’ Wonld it not be as well that we 





of those who are at present taking a course in Mental Philos- 
ophy under the president, numbering 14. The total number 
of students in the university is 243. The museum of the col- 
lege has been enlarged during the year. The number of in- 
sects is now 10,000; a large number of worms, mollusks, 
echinoderms, corals, and hydroids and sponges have been 
added. Indian implements, curiosities, and the like, have 
been largely increased. The library now consists of 50,000 
well-bound and carefully selected volumes. 





CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD ScHOOLS.—From the late interesting report of 
acting visitor J. H. Brocklesby, Esq., we gather the following 
statistics in relation to the schools of Hartford. There are 10 
districts in the town, the smallest enumerating 20 children, 
and the largest 3,195. It is not too much to say that no town 
in the State has a better high school than Hartford. Under 
tbe mastership of Joseph Hall, A.M., it has reached, and main- 
tains, a very high state of excellence. The number of pupils 
the last year was 492, 239 girls and 253 boys, for whose instruc- 
tion six male and eight female teachers were employed. The 
graduating diploma was conferred on 76 pupils at the close of 
the last school year. 

District No. 1.—The Brown School is under the charge of 
F, F. Barrows, Esq., who, for more than a quarter of a century, 
has been a successful teacher in Hartford, and we see no rea- 
son why he may not complete another quarter-century. Mr. 
Barrows is aided by special teachers in drawing, German, and 
penmanship, and by 25 female teachers. The whole number 
of pupils registered last year was 1,301. The building is one 
of the largest and most complete in its arrangements,and the 
school, in all respects, will compare favorably with the very 
best schools of its class in any city. 

South District.—J. M’E. Drake is principal and superintend- 
ent of the schools in this district. He is assisted by a special 
teacher in drawing and penmanship, and by 38 female teach- 
ers. This district includes the Wadsworth street, Charter Oak, 
Wethersfield avenue, and Parkville branch schools, registering 
in the entire district 2,048 children. Mr. Drake has occupied 
his present position to very good acceptance for about two 
years. He is an accomplished, earnest, and efficient teacher 
and superintendent. 

21 North District.—The number of pupils registered in this 
distriet last year was 660. Augustus Morse, Esq., has for more 
than twenty years presided over this school, and is now aided 
hy 14 female teachers, and by special teachers in drawing, 
music, and penmanship. Though Mr. Morse has well acted 
Ute port of schoolmaster for more than a half-century, he is 


should devote a small portion of our leisure to a personal ex- 
amination of the progress our boys and girls are making in the 
education of their heads as well as of their heels ?”’ 
Truancy still continues to trouble the schools of Hartford, 
though much pains are taken to check the evil, — one of the 
most serious evils with which the schools of any community 
have to contend. The number of truants reported by the 
truant officers last year was 476, being 20 less than the preced- 
ing year, and nearly 200 less than two years ago. Asa whole 
the people of Hartford have abundant reason to be well satis- 
fied with the excellent school advantages afforded their 
children. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
was held in Plymouth, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
last week. The attendance and attention throughout were all 
that could be desired. Colonel Sprague’s absence was a disap- 
pointment, as many had anticipated great pleasure in hearing 
him. Much excellent advice was given, but practical illustra- 
tions were few. Professor Bailey gave ample evidence of 
being a superior instructor, and his services were highly appre- 
ciated. But the exercises, from beginning to end, produced 
the conviction among many that school-teachers are, as a 
rule, poor public speakers, One reason for this was very obvi- 
ous. Has Mr. Aor Mr. B any right tocome before his fellow- 
teachers and occupy the time with rambling remarks on teach- 
ing this or that branch of study, without sufficient self-prepara- 
tion ? Many who spoke for half an hour might have easily 
condensed their effusions into ten minutes. At such a time 
teachers expect to be instructed, — not tickled — and to carry 
away with them a few nuggets of wisdom. Gratiano must 
have been a school-teacher, for he “‘ speaks an infinite deal of 
nothing. His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find them, and 
when you find them they are not worth the search.” In short, 
teachers expect their fellow-teachers who endeavor to talk so 
profoundly, to take their own advice, — ‘‘ Prepare yourselves 
for every class.’’ 

Why not allow teachers at such a time and place to question 
the speaker and criticise his statements? Why not allow 


brief discussions on text-books, methods of study, and school- 
work in general ? Allteachers, even of district schools, are not 
perfectly empty vessels, and perhaps some of the ‘‘ leading edu- 
cators’’ might get a useful hint from their pupils, One gen- 
tleman invited questions on an interesting =e which he 
read, but no opportunity for questions or discussion was given. 
We find no fault with Mr. Northrop, but would respectfully 
ask that when a teachers’ institute n held in Plymouth, 
a few educational “‘hacks” and ed themes be dis- 


pensed with. TEACHER. 
Conn., Nov. 19, 1878. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


PRAcTICAL ELocuTion. For use in Colleges and Schools, and 
by Private Students. By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., President 
of the National School of Elocution and Oratory. Phila- 
delphia: J. W. Shoemaker & Co. 

Along with the general and rapid growth of interest in the 
subject of elocution has arisen the demand for a thoroughly 
practical text-book, which will enable the teacher to establish 
as a regular school-room exereisé thorough and systematic 
drill in all the rationale of expression in lieu of the present 
mechanical reading-lessons. The volume before us, bearing 
the suggestive title of Practical Elocution, seems to compre- 
hend and fully supply this important need. Its strikingly 
original analysis and definition elevates elocution to the dignily 
of an art, and justly gives it a far broader significance than 
mere drill in the correct utterance of words. Elocution is 
here defined as the correct expression of thought by speech and 
gesture, and since thought is the product of mind and spirit, 
and speech and gesture its natural outlet through physical 
channels, elocution is made to consist in the subordination of 
the entire physical being to the service of mind and spirit. 

The claims of this book to the title of Practical Elocution 
are justly sustained by the simple and natural processes of 
culture presented. Its grand central idea being to make the 
first step in elocutionary training the establishment of pure 
and correct habits of conversation, and to demonstrate ly 
sound argument and convincing logic that conversation thus 
purified and elevated, in addition to its importance as the 
highest accomplishment known to man, contains the germs of 
all speech and action, and therefore constitutes the basis of all 
oratorical and dramatic delivery. 

This simple and logical relation of conversation to all other 
departments of expression affords the teacher the immense ad- 
vantage of a common and rational starting-point, by enabling 
him to begin with what at all times will be found the pupil’s 
truest, strongest, and most natural form of speech, — his con- 
versation. Proceeding from this basis, the author enjoins the 
careful attention of the teacher to the expression of the pupil. 
in all the oral exercises of the schoolroom, criticising accord- 
ing to direction,—first, quality and form of voice ; second, de- 
Sects of articulation; and third, naturalness of expression. 
He urges with great truth and force the importance of here 
correcting common faults, and of establishing correct habits 
of speech. 

The ** Table of Vocal Exercises’’ and the general system of 
voice-culture found here are among the most important and 
valuable features of k. The “table” begins with the 
long vowel-sounds uttered naturally or conversationally, and 
proceeds to the systematic cultivation of the voice in re- 
sponse to the whole field of sentiment and passion; then, by 
a carefully-arranged set of sentences, these principles are 
immediately applied to expression, —thus securing the stu- 
dent such facility in their use as will enable him to apply 
them in conversation, in reading, or in public address. 

The analysis of speech, its division into the distinctive ele- 
ments of voice, articulation, and expression,—the crisp, con- 
densed, and suggestive discussions of these departments, 
clearly illustrated by copious and carefully-selected exercises; 
the entertaining and perfectly natural processes presented for 
primary instruction, and indeed the general spirit of original- 
ity and practicability that marks every page of the book, evince 
on the part of the author patient research, profound study, 
and conscientious, painstaking care. 

The position of the author as president of the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory of Philadelphia, has afforded him un- 
excelled opportunities for the preparation of a practical text- 
book, This work has been well performed, and we unhesitat- 
ingly commend Practical Elocution to the teachers and stu- 
dents of the country, with the firm conviction that attention to 
its precepts and principles will result in a marked and much- 
needed improvement in the science of elocution, and will dif- 
fuse general culture of every form of speech, whether employed 
in conversation, in reading, or in public address. 





Tuk MARYLAND READERS. First, Second, and Third Read- 
ers, for primary schools; the Fourth Reader, for school use. 
Revised editions by Prof. M. A. Newell, Principal of the 
Maryland State Normal School. Baltimore: Kelley, Piet 
& Co. Prices: The First Reader, illustrated, 25 cents; the 
Second Reader, illustrated, 50 cents; the Third Reader, illus- 
trated, 75 cents; the Fourth Reader, illustrated, 90 cents. 
The merited reputation of the author and compiler of this 

admirable series of readers, as a practical educator of large 

and varied experience, is a guarantee for the excellence and 
adaptation of this series for the grades in which they were de- 
signed to be used. The following are some of the special points 
of excellence, to which we cordially invite the attention of our 
patrons: The books are accurately and closely graded. The 
subject-matter is within the comprehension of the class of 
pupils for whom they are intended. The lessons are interest- 
ing in themselves, and calculated to attract the scholar to pri- 
vate reading. There is a copious variety of subjects, forming 
an elementary introduction to various departments of English 
literature. The questions at the close of each lesson will stim- 





ulate thoughtfulness on the part of the pupil, and lead to fur- 
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ther inquiries by the teacher. The Second, Third, and Fourth 
Readers have been entirely re-written by Mr. Newell, and 
greatly improved, The illustrations have been drawn espe- 
cially for the lessons, by experienced and skillful artists. The 
typography and binding are all that the most exacting could 
demand. The editor and the publishers have availed them- 
selves of the experience gained during the ten years that the 
old series has been in use, for the purpose of making all the 
improvements suggested by friendly criticism and long use in 
the school-room, Teachers will do wisely to send to the pub- 
lishers for sample copies and special introduction rates. 





GRAMMAR-LAND, or Grammar in Fun for the Children of 
Schoolroom-Shire. By M. L. Nesbit. With frontispiece and 
initials by F. Waddy. New York: Henry Holt & Co. For 
sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston; price $1.25. 


This is a new edition of a book of intense interest to chil- 
dren who are just commencing to learn grammar. It presents 
the subject, which is usually regarded by young pupils as dry 
and hard, in so attractive a form as to make the study a posi- 
tive delight. Teachers who have used this book speak of the 
interest it excites among young children, as something remark- 
able. The best use to make of the book in school would be as 
a guide for a general exercise, allowing the pupils to read be- 
fore the class the discussions of the nine parts of speech before 
“ Judge Grammar.’”’ Wisely used, we should regard the gen- 
eral use of this book in schools and homes, as a step calculated 
to throw sunshine into Grammar Land, and create a love for 
the study. 





Tue PORTABLE COMMENTARY: A Commentary, Critical and 
Explanatory, on the Old and New Testaments. By Rev. 
Robert Jamieson, D.D., St. Paul’s, Glasgow; Rev. A. R 
Fausset, A.M., St. Cuthbert’s, York, and the Rev. David 
Brown, D.D., professor of Theology, Aberdeen. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell. Price $3 50. 

The plan of this commentary was adopted, we presume, to 
enable the work to be completed in one portable volume. 
After presenting the history and supposed authorship of the 
books of the Bible, a critical commentary is presented of every 
portion of the téext,—the comments immediately following the 
passage or verse under consideration. The well-known pro- 
found scholarship of the authors of these notes and critical 
exegesis, is a guarantee of the fidelity of the volume in this 
regard. The book is supplied with excellent maps, and al- 
though the type used is small, it is very distinct. For students 
who want the aid of a commentary in studying the Bible, and 
are limited to the use of a single work, it will be found very 
useful, 





TopicAL Course oF Stupy, for the Common Schools of the 
United States. By R. C.Stone. Part I., Topical Course for 
Elementary Schools: 1. School calendar in years or grades, 
quarters or sessions, and weeks. 2. Weekly programme for 
the first eight years or grades, referring to the calendar and 
course of topics. 3. Complete course of study by topics for 
the first eight years in common schools. Part II., Topical 
Course for High Schools: 1. School calendar. 2. Weekly 
programme for the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th years, referring 
to the calendar and course of topics. 3. Complete course of 
study by topics for the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th years or 
grades. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price 50 cents. 


We have in round numbers 10,000,000 pupils enrolled on our 
free school list. Nineteen-twentieths of these are in districts 
where the schools are ungraded and sessions are irregular in 
length, and teachers, rules, and courses of study, changing 
almost yearly. A course of study judiciously compiled from 
those of graded schools located at all representative centers, 
giving the topics treated of in the most common connection 
and order, with reference to the most common calendar and 
programme, could be adopted in every graded school with less 
disturbance than the change of one text-book in each; simply 
because such a course of study, while preserving the important 
features of each school’s regulations, would enable any pupil, 
whether at home or in school, to determine what each week’s 
work is; and whether done in one week, less or more, would 
depend on self-action. Symmetrical culture would be approx- 
imated, for every pupil would know that each week’s work 
must be done entire, and in order, before the grade would 
open the following week to him. ‘Tais is the work attempted 
in the compilation by R. C. Stone, and called a Topical Course 
of Study for the common Schools of the United States. 





How To BE your OwN LAWYER. An Encyclopedia of Law 
and Forms. By Hon. Hugh M. Spalding, author of Spald- 
ing’s Treatise upon the Law of Personal Property, etc. 
Philadelphia: P. W. Zeigler & Co. Price $2.50. 

This volume is timely and useful to every citizen. No spe- 
cies of knowledge is more in demand, or confers more real and 
constant usefulness, than that of the Jaw and its practical ap- 
plication in both the private and public affairs of each individ- 
ual; and no species of knowledge is more difficult to obtain at 
the desired moment. The primary necessity of convenient 
reference to legal subjeets is demonstrated by the well-known 
and universal rule of law that “ignorance of law is no excuse, 
every one is presumed to know the law; hence the defence of 
ignorance avails nothing; one must suffer for every infraction, 
and know better afterwards. In this work will be found a 
very complete law library, compiled with much care, and con- 








taining the essence of the various subjects of the law com- 
pressed into a comprehensive and convenient form, with its 
value greatly enhanced by foot-notes to leading authorities, to 
which, when necessary, easy reference in any law library may 
be had. Forms are given in great profusion and variety; they 
have been selected and framed with the utmost care and sim- 
plicity, and adapted to the practical and common necessities of 
actual, every-day use. Persons desirous to secure a copy of 
this valuable reference-book, or desiring to act as agents for 
its sale, will address the publishers. 





OUTLINES OF A CoMPLETE SysTEM OF PEDAGOGICAL ScI- 
ENCE, prepared for the use of Normal Schools, Normal 
Classes, Teachers’ Institutes, and Private Learners. By 
John Ogden, A.M., author of Science of Education und 
the Art of Teaching ;” principal of the Ohio Central Nor- 
mal School, Worthington, Ohio. 

The widely-known author of these “Outlines” has at- 
tempted to elaborate the topics for a complete system of prac- 
tical education. They embody a series of lectures and lessons 
extending through a three years’ course, and contain the most 
recent and thoroughly-digested investigations on the methods 
of instruction. His arrangement recognizes the principles of 
logic as found in the nature of things. He treats the subjects 
under the following heads, and has submitted charts, showing 
his plan in detail for a complete system of pedagogics: 1. 
Pedagogical Science; 2. School Organization; 3. School 
Work — Study ; 4. Recitation; 5. School Government; 6. 
Recreations ; 7. Arranged Courses of Study on Arithmetic, 
Geography, Language, and Higher Analysis ; Language Cul- 
ture and Language Lessons. The teachers will find in these 
** Outlines’ an extended index to the vast fields of invyestiga- 
tion and culture open to them. They merit careful study, 
and their use will greatly improve the present uethods of 
study in our educational institutions. 





Nopopy’s HusBAND. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 50cents. 


This is a humorous tale of the fortunes and misfortunes of 
a bachelor, in his efforts to increase the comforts of another 
man’s wife. The story is sensational, and the mishaps pre- 
dominate, — the common lot of would-be disinterested friends 
in the domestic affairs of others. 





LEISURE-HourR SERIES. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

No. 96: Hathercourt. By Mrs. Molesworth (Ennis Graham) 
author of The Cuckoo Clock, Carrots, etc. This is one of the 
choicest of this popular series, and will be eagerly read by 
lovers of fiction. Price $1.00. 


No. 97: Play-Day Poems. Collected and edited by Rossiter 
Johnson. This useful volume contains one of the best collec- 
tions of humorous poems ever presented to the public. Public 
readers and teachers seeking selections of this character will 
find this book of essential service. Price $1.00, 

No. 99: Plays for Private Acting. Translated from the 
French and Italian by members of the Bellevue Dramatic Club 
of Newport, R. I. Over twenty plays for amateur acting, re- 
quiring little or no scenery and from one to seven characters, 
selected principally from the successful Theater de Campagne, 
recently published by the leading French dramatists. Price 
50 cents. Amateur dramatists will find in this volume just 
the plays for the private and public entertainments so much 
in vogue during the coming fall and winter months. The se- 
lections seem to have been made with discrimination, and well 
calculated to furnish much amusement. 





HELENE. By Emile Zola, author of L’ Assommoir, ete. 
Translated from the French by Mary Neal Sherwocd. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers. Price 75 cents. For 
sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


This is an exciting story, by a very popular author in France. 





ILLUSTRATED History OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, Oriental 
and Classical. By John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D., au- 
thor of illustrated School History of the World. Accompa- 
nied with engravings and colored maps. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

The importance of such a book as this to students of the 
history of ancient literature can hardly be overestimated. It 
is not so complete as we could wish, but contains perhdps all 
that can be profitably used by students in the schools of to-day 
The marked feature of this book consists in its illustrative ex- 
tracts from the master-pieces of which it treats. During the 
period of student-life is the time to awaken an interest in the 
study of the intellectual development of the race, and to famil- 
iarize the mind with the great beacon-lights of each epoch. 
The purpose of the author seeems to have been well carried 
out, and we have before us a very condensed text-book, pre- 
senting an account of the literature of ancient nations, their 
origin, and relationships of their respective languages. Part 
L. treats of Ancient Oriental Literature: Hindoo, Persian, Chi- 
nese, Hebrew, Chaldean, Assyrian, Arabic Pheenician, and 
Egyptian. Part II. presents Grecian Literature: its birth; age 
of epic poetry; lyric poetry; rise of Greek prose; Golden age 
of Greek literature; the Alexandrian period, and the later 
Grecian writings. Part ILI. gives the student Roman Litera- 
ture; Latin and,its oldest monuments; dawn of Roman Schol- 
arship; the Golden Era; and the Age of Decline. 

“The arrangement of topics, the biographical sketches, and 





the selections are made with discrimination. The illustrations 
and maps greatly enhance the value of the book for the stu- 
dent and general reader. It is well printed, and bound in the 
same attractive style that characterizes the publications of 
Harper & Brothers. 





THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
By H. N. Wheeler, A. M., Instructor of Mathematics in 
+ mabe gg University. Price, 94 cents. Boston: Ginn & 

eath. 


Students, and we think most teachers, will welcome this 
new mathematical text-book. It presents the science of Plane 
Trigonometry from an elementary point of view, and begins 
with an explanation of the use of the negative sign, as applied 
to lines and angles, and gives general definitions of the trigo- 
nometric functions. The author demonstrates all the funda- 
mental formulas in a perfectly general, yet simple manner, 
and prepares the student for more advanced studies. 

Spherical Trigonometry is admirably treated in a brief, con- 
cise, and yet thorough manner, suggestig both the theoretical 
and practical bearings of the subject. The problems involving 
the applications to geometry and astronomy are wisely chosen, 
and show the student clearly that spherical trigonometry is an 
easy means of solving many practical questions of great impor- 
tance. These two distinct treatises are bound in one admirably 
printed volume, and meet the wants of private students, as 
well as being adapted for the use of schools and colleges, 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— The December number of the Magazine of American His- 
tory, A. S. Barnes & Co,, New York, completes the second 
year of this valuable periodical, in which instruction is happily 
combined with interesting and even amusing historical details, 
The leading article, by H. Osborn Taylor, treats of the ‘‘Develop- 
ment of Constitutional Government in the American Colonies.”’ 
The writer makes it clear that this growth was not outward 
only, but the result of foreign pressure; necessity, not choice, 
compelled first confederation, and then union. This the ed- 
itor follows with an account of the visit of Lafayette to the 
United States, 1784. A fine steel-plate portrait of the marquis 
accompanies this novel article. Mr. E. W. B. Canning gives a 
highly interesting sketch of the *‘ Aborigines of the Housatonic 
Valley.”” ‘The Journal of Colonel Israel Shreve, from Jersey 
to the Monogahela, in 1788,’’ follows, in which will be found 
an interesting description of the manner and difficulties of 
travel in the last century. ‘‘ The Notes and Queries” show in 
their increase an important movement in this valuable depart- 
ment, and the ‘‘ Literary Notices”’ are, as usual, candid and 
concise. In looking over the volume which this number closes, 
the reader cannot but be impressed with the wealth and variety 
of its contents, while its superb portraits and other ijlustra- 
tions, and its great typographical beauty, make ita gem among 
the periodicals of America. 

— The American Catalogue, now issuing by F. Leypoldt, 
New York, brings into juxtaposition for the first time the 
works and editions of authors whose books were previously to 
be found only by a long hunt through many publishers’ or 
library catalogues. Probably no family has been so prolific as 
that of Jacob and J. 8. C. Abbott and their sons. Jacob, in 
fact, leads all American authors in actual work, no less than 
170 individual works, divided among seven publishers, being 
credited to his name, besides 32 jointly with his brother; J. 8. 
C. has 27 of his own; and of the sons, Lyman, editor of the 
Christian Union, has 6; Edward, editor of the Literary World, 
4; and Austin and B. V., the editors of legal digests, 14 works, 
in 84 volumes. T.S. Arthur, the temperance author, counts 
just 100.. William T. Adams (‘Oliver Optic’’) has 82, of 
which all but one, however, are on the catalogue of one house. 
A Sunday-school writer, little known by her real name of Mrs, 
Hl. N. W. Baker, but better as ‘‘Aunt Hattie,’’ and ‘* Mrs. 
Madeline Leslie,’’ leads all in actual number of volumes,—206; 
but as many of these are tiny 32 mos, it represents a less 
amount of actual work. There are 55 Browns entered as 
authors, of whom six are simple Johns, distinguished by place; 
but there are two John Browns of Edinburgh, the M.D. and 
the D.D. Alice seems to be the favorite name in fiction, 57 
titles beginning ‘with that word. Over 60 editions or adapta- 
tions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress are entered, with trans- 
lations in eight languages; and over 50 of De Foe’s Robinson 
Crusoe. Of Dickens’ works, there are no less than 24 editions, 
besides those of his individual books. Dumas’ works are pre- 
sented by differant publishers under a most remarkable mas- 
querade of altered titles and combinations, but as a rule they 
are traced to the original book. 


—In January next The Literary World (E. H. Hames & 
Co., Boston.), which has been published as a monthly for 
more than eight years, will be changed to a fortnightly, and 
will hereafter appear under date of every other Saturday. 
The subscription price of the paper will be raised from $1.50 
to $2.00 a year; but the price of single copies will be reduced 
from fifteen cents to ten. The general character of the paper 
will remain unchanged. We congratulate the publishers on 
the evidences of prosperity that this announcement assures, 





We regard The Literary World as among the best papers of a 
literary character published. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Bismarck’s Letters, from 1844 to 1870. 16mo, pp. 269. Fitzh. Maxse. Chas Scribner’s Sons $1 00 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. Thirdser. 12mo, pp. 408. Jas A Froude “ “ “ 1 50 
Personal Reminiscences of R. B. Forbes. 12mo, - - Little, Brown & Co 2 00 
Addresses and Orations of Rufus Choate. Cr. 8vo. - “ “ « $2.25, 4 00 
Joseph Mallon William Turner. Artist Biog. No. XI. M F Sweetzer Houghton, Oagood & Co 50 
Conscience. Boston Monday Lectures. Second ser. 12° Joseph Cook “ “ “ 1 50 
Poems by Sarah Helen Whitman. 1 vol.,16mo. - - “ “ “ 1 50 
The Story ofa Cat. French of Emile de la Bedolliere. T B Aldrich “ “ “ 1 00 
Artist Biographies, No. X1V.—Washington Allston. 18° M F Sweetzer “ “ “ AO 
Wordsworth, 16mo. ° - - - - Geo H Calvert Lee & Shepard 1 50 
The Steam-Engine. Illus. 12mo. - - - - Prof W D Marks J B Lippincott & Co 1 20 
Weaving by Hand and Power. 8vo, pp. 455. - - Alfred Barlow Henry C Baird & Co 10 00 
Sketch-Book. New edition. 16mo. - - - W Irving G P Putnam's Sons 1 00 
One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 2. 12mo, pp. 180, P Garrett & Co 30, 75 
Readings and Recitations, No. 2. 12mo, pp. 96. - - Miss L Penney Nat’l Temperance Soc. .25, 60 
Recitations and Readiugs. 16mo, pp. 150. - - A P Burbank Dick & Fitzgerald 5 
Hunting the Elephant. Pp. 56. - - - - Clinton T De Witt 10 
Hanting in South Africa. Pp. 56. - - - “ “ “ 10 
One Hundred Valuable Receipts for the Yofing Lady of } a ia a 50 

the Period. pp. 32. - - - . 4 

The Story of Liberty. - ; . - - - CC Coffin Harper & Bros 3 00 


PAMPHLETS, ETC,, RECEIVED. 


Collegiate Institute Herald, Kingston, Ont., Oct., 1878. 

Third Annual Report of Johns a Univ., 1878; 
D. C. Gilman, Prest; Baltimore, Md. 

The Amateur’s Hand-book; price 10c.; Indust. Pub. Co., 
New York. 

Auditoriums of Public Halls in Boston; by J. C. Paige. 

The People’s Magazine, No. 119; P. W. Zeigler & Co., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lafayette College Journal, Nov., 1878; Eaton, Pa. 

Lippincott & Co’s new Catalogue of English Books ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund, Oct., 
1878; Rob’t C. Winthrop. Preat., B. Sears, Agt. 

F. W. Christern’s Monthly Bulletin of Foreign Liter- 
ature; 77 University Plice, N. Y. 

The Maryland School Journal, Nov., 1878; M. A. New- 
ell and C. J. Edwards, Eds , Baltimore Md. 

The World of Spirits. and State of Man After Death; 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Boston, Mass. 

The Spelling Reformer, Nov., 1878; Burnz & Co., Pubs., 
New York. 

The Missionary Helper, Nov., 1878; Baptist Missionary 
Society, Providence, R. I. 

Inter-State Normal Monthly, Oct., 1878; Moulton, Ia* 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
Mr. T. S. DENISON, the Dramatic pub-| 


lisher, has located in Chicago. He publishes 


an extended list of plays and dialogues for ama- | 
teurs and school exhibitions. See advertise-| 
ment. 


CLASSICAL students in our colleges, acad- 
emies, high schools, as well as private pupils, | 
will notice with pleasure the card of Charles) 
DeSilver & Sons, 107 South 15th street, Phila-| 
delphia, in this issue of Tue JouRNAL. They} 
publish the Interlinear System of Classical In- | 
struction, by Hamilton, Locke, and Clark, | 
consisting of Virgil, Czesar, Horace, Cicero, 
Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, 
Gospel of St. John, Zenophon’s Anabasis. 
They also publish Johnson’s Natural Philoso- 
phy, Turner’s Chemistry, Lord’s History of the 
United States, Lord’s Modern History, Mead- 
ow’s Spanish and English Dictionary, Pin- 
nock’s England, Rome, Greece, and France; 
Sargent’s Standard Speaker, Intermediate 


Speaker, Primary Speaker, Selections in Poe- 
try; Smith’s Algebra, Smith’s Biot, Taylor’s 
France, Todd’s Johnson’s and Walker’s Dic- 
tionary; Urcullus’ Spanish Grammar, Urcul- 
lus’ Grammatica Inglesia, Whitcomb’s Sum- 
mary of History. All kinds of school, college 
text, and miscellaneous books furnished at 
publishers’ prices. 


OuR readers are invited to examine the card 
of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of New 
York, who publish some of the most popular 
standard text-books for colleges, academies, 
high and common schools, in this country; 
among which are Robinson’s Shorter Course in 
Mathematics, Townsend’s Shorter Course in 
Government, White’s Progressive Art Studies, 
Swinton’s Outlines of History, Swinton’s 
Word-Book Series, Dana’s Geological Story, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Swinton’s Geog- 
raphies, Webster’s Dictionaries, Gray's Bot- 


anies, &c. They are also the agents of Perry 
& Co.’s superior steel pens, and their an- 
nouncement in our issue of this week will 
interest all who desire to use good pens. 
They also sell the widely-known and highly- 
recommended Spencerian pens. George B. 
Damon, 32 Cornhill, Boston, is the agent of 
this great publishing house for New England. 


Messrs. BAKER, Pratr & Co., 142 and 144 
Grand street, New York, make an important 
announcement, elsewhere, which should be 
read by all who are interested in securing 
School Furniture of the highest order, school 
supplies of all kinds, Globes, Maps, and all the 
ordinary apparatus for the use of schools of all 
grades. They are among the largest jobbers of 


School Books in the country, and can be relied 
upon to fill all orders with promptness. Mr. 
P. H. Galpen, in charge of the School Furnish- 
ing Department, is a gentleman of large ex- 


Aunual Ragost of School Committee of Bath, (Me. 
1877-8; William Hart, Supt. 
Catalogue of Officers and Students of Yale College, 
1878-9; Rev. Noah Porter, LL.D., Prest. 
Educational Notes & Queries, Nov., 1878; W. D. Hen- 
kle, Editor, Salem, Ohio. 
Annual Catalogue of Pembroke (N. H.) Academy, 1877- 
8; Isaac Walker, Prine, 
The Normal Teacher, Nov., 1878; J. E. Sherrill, Editor 
and Publisher, Danville, Ind. » 
The Little Wanderer’s Advocate, Nov., 1878; Rev. R. 
G. Toles and Mrs, C. H. Minor, Eds., Boston. 
Librarian, Nov., 1878; Ferre & Co., Pubs, Philad., Pa. 
Robinson's Epitome of Literature, Nov., 1878; F. W 
Robinson & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Medical Record, Nov., 1878; Wm. Wood & Co. 
Pubs., N. ¥ 
Proceedings of Educational Mass Meeting, Maryland, O. 
The Brooklyn Monthly, Noy., 1878; Eugene F. Beecher, 
Editor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Undergraduate, Nov., 1878; Middlebury Col., Vt. 
New York School Journal, Nov. 9, 1878; E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., N. Y. 


| perience and understands thoroughly all the 


wants of buyers. He will take pleasure in 
showing these goods, and in sending to all who 
address him full details as to styles, prices, ete. 
Send to Baker, Pratt & Co. for full illustrated 
catalogues. 








Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free” on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8. CLARE, 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Onut-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 





Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. i 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on ——— to 
-_ iiss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
ZZ 


Wellesley, Maas. 
New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
phe tt hl 
9 Weat Twenty-Eighth Se. New Veork. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, a 
Mes. MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 





“Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 

Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.”,—Gen. Eaton, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education. 
- “JT judge Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kindergartner in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.”—Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Alien, in N. BE. dour. of Education. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 
[pear J upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. 

er ideal of a trained Kind rten ‘Teacher isso high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at 
the same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kind. Messenger. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America, It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
all the vent.”-+Gelany, 189 tf 





with name, 10 cents. ith name, 


Scroll, 
10 cents, ta’ outfit, 10 cents, 
139 zz poe eo. I. r 


9 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
, Nassau, N. Y, 





TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for every 
position in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
ences of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to find the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Address 

177 © F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 





PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
furnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Sq., N. Y. 185 zz 





COLLEGES. 








LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the ~~ Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H, BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 2z 


Bo TON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Jor Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
ete., address the President, GEO. F. MAGouN, DD. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
[Wi logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 

















MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, M1. _ 188 














YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following de rtments in 
ow Cellege of Liberal Arts—E. O. ven. D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. ¥F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 
IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

— Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 











PREPARATORY. 
MR, KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 

best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EveEr- 
ETT, Pu.D. 191 z 


Ck UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 250—208 Boviston ‘St., 
i 














Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & GoFr, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, necipal. 80zz 


Comm WICH ACADEM 4% yo Institute, and 











Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Tincipal, East Greenwich, R. T. 63 zz 





REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

oys for oe or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MiLus, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B, METCALF, Superintendent, 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKiyn, A M, 











Pie F. ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Ad G. H. CoFFin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Cor catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

















For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL ST., BOSTON, 
WALTER Smitn, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 





ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M. AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 


55 zu Address E. H, RuSsELL, Principal. — 


ames STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 5422 











OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
° 








For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 














PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department, Ad- 
dress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 











ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 




















FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


DRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LApIEs, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Cataloguesto Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 
eke SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SpEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 uz 


























ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
Hrkam OrovTt, A.M., Principal. 12 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1 
Wister L. HOWARD, President. ry nae opp 


qulttadey 


Wes 708 FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 








TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 





‘or catal con 4 
ae =~, ay | gem terms, apply to Miss page 





SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special seasion, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 











KINDERGARTENS. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year — ac 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near lith St. 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 

students limited; none received after the cluss is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. . 184 m 


TO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 











HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEW EpvucatTion” ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 

Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 

For terms and other particulars apply to 

MR. anp MRS. HAILMANN, 

184 tf 151 Prospect Ave. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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Publishers. 





WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, pgstpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


- HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientitic Books (96 pages, 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


(HAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Interlinear Classics, 


Standard Speakers, American Speakers, 
Pianock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 
811 A St. 
W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., Puitap ia: 


New and Valuable Text- Rooks. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 











v 0 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ - 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,,..........1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 





. Intermediate “ “ co. 7. ae 
" Complete French Course, . . . 1.75 
" Key to “s « oh hee 


Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA CocKE, 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


Send for Catalogue, 149 zz 


‘NOYES. SNOW & CO., 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Will supply Gildersleeve's Latin Books and 
Maury s Geographies at publisher's prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . 
“ es GRAMMAR,. . 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and — ee Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

BEST HINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS, Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. 1. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and 3. Vol. Il. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher, 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

ABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES, Wall Chart, 
60 x 72 inches, $8.00. 

(4 Any of the above publications sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price. J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
eoks, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to SchoenlLof & Moeller) 

40 Winter Street, Boston. 











$ .65 
95 
1.50 
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WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth 7 Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. 


(1852) gee BOSTON. 





A Splendid New Book for Teachers.—The Most. Complete 
Work of the Kind. 


THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF POETRY, 


Collected and Arranged by HENRY T. COATES. 


Improved 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt sides and ed es, $5.00; 
Ha f Calf, gilt, $7.50; Tree Calf, $12.00; Half Mor., ant., 
gilt top, $7.50; Turkey Mor., ant., full gilt edges. $10. 

This important work, a collection of the best and 
brightest gems to be found in the whole field of Eng- 
lish Poetry, was begun in the fall of 1871, and contains 
1245 poems by over 400 authors, English and American. 

* All lovers of poetry who desire to possses, in a hand- 
some and —- form, the cream of English poetical 
literature, will gladly welcome this superb volume.”’— 
New Yurk Graphic 

We also ange Raub’s Series of Arithmeties, 
and Raub’s Series of KReaders,—the best and 
cheapest published. 


196d PORTER & COATES, Pubs., Philadelphia. 





“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—HomeEr B. SpraaueE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 





JUST ISSUED, 


Outlines for the Study 


of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


oe BO san 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 





We take pleasure in calling the attention of students 
of English Literature to this practical hand-book for 
Teachers and Classes. Although just published, it has 
been most cordially received by the teachers and pupils 
of many leading schools and colleges. The “ Outlines”’ 
has already been adopted in several high-schools as a 
regular text-book, and in others it has been recom- 
mended as a book of reference, Every instructor of 
this important branch of study should make a thorough 
examination of this practical guide to the study of the 
English Classics. It can be used in connection with 
any text-book of literature, or as a companion hand- 
book to the various annotated texts of the standard 
authors. 

From E. Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass.—“ It 


contains the = amount of help of the ight kind, 
of any work I have seen, in so short, compact form.” 

From the JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, Boston.—‘A 
unique and really ‘ practical’ book. We earnestly com- 
mend it to the attention of teachers.” 

From KATE A. SANBORN, the well-known Lecturer 
and Teacher of English Literature.—“ Mr. Blaisdell’s 
* Outlines’ is a unique and valuable addition to the 
text-books of English Literature.” 

From H. E. BARTLETT, Master of Lawrence (Mass.) 
High-School.—* The book supplies a want long felt by 

rogressive teachers. I shall recommend its adoption 
for our High-school.’’} 

From W. J. Roure, Editor of Rolfe’s “ English 
Classics.’’—* The book is unique in its character, and 
cannot fail to be helpful to the teacher.” 

From ARTHUR GILMAN, Author of “ First Steps in 
English Literature,” “ Outlines of General History,” 
etc.—“ Mr. Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ fills satisfactorily a 
place not occupted by any other text-book.” 

From THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass.—“ This 
book is a valuable and much-needed contribution toa 
very important department of public education.” 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
Price $1.50, sent by mail 


192 eow 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
S postpaid. Address 
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16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Every subscriber should have 
a Binder for THE JOURNAL. 





Take Notice E | 


A New Revised Edition (the 10th) 


— OF — 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 
QUESTION - BOOK. 


THE INTRODUCTORY RATE by which the Question- 
Book has been furnished per single copy, viz. $1.25, 
will be WITHDRAWN on and after Dec. 15,1878. At that 
date the regular price of the Question-Book will be 
resumed, viz., $1.50. 

The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of two new editions in one year, shows 
with what high f.vor the book has been received by 
friends of education all over the country. 

The New Edition, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cloth (diferent colors), and is destined to 
meet with still more favor, even, than in the past. 

Remember it is a book of mearly 3000 practical 
Questions and Auswers on important every-day 
subjects, as found in our school studies. 

“ Just what has long been needed,” are the words of 
an intelligent and well-known high-school principal, 

It contains Questions and Answers in U. S. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Orthography, Civil 
Government, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc. Each department of Questions on any one 
subject is followed by the department of Answers on 
the same subject, thus giving one an opportunity to use 
the memory if desired, and yet so conveniently arranged 
that the Answer can be readily referred to. Of great 
use to Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 
and for looking up important questions to be brought 
out in class. 

Useful to scholars in being the means of fixing upon 
the mind the important and practical part of their 
studies. Valuable in the family library, or in the 
office, as a handy book of reference. 

This book sent by mail on receipt of Fnutro- 
ductory Price, $1.25, wntil Dec. 15. Send for 
sample copy. Introductory terms by the dozen or 
half-dozen. Copies for schools furnished on appli- 
cation. 

Agents Wanted, to whom very liberal terms are 
offered. Send 3-cent stamp for circulars, 

Address c. W. HAGAR, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


(# STATE AGENTS WANTED, in several of the 
New-England and Middle States. 196 tf 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 





Western Subscription Agency 
—_— OF — 
Nationat Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
and “Good Times,” 


—— FOR — 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS. 
Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Room 79, Corner of LA SALLE & 
{ mosrepabionn Bleck,{ RANDOLPH STS., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





191 
FURNISHED GRATIS 
SC Hi oOo L with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address the Manager, 
F. B. Snow, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 161 








MEDALS AND 





Street, N. Y. 





J. Rawiszer, No. 66 Fulton Street, New York, 


The Cheapest Medal Manufacturer in the United States, 
GOLD AND sitivER 


For SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
PRIZE MEDALS 


For Yachting, Rowing and 
Literary Associations, 
Etc., Etc. 


“Pine Presentation Jewels,” &¢., &C. 


Cheaper than any other firm in 
the Country. 


Iliustrated Circular of School Medals 
sent free to Teachers only, tf the name 
and address of thé Schvol 18 given. 

Address Je RAWISZER, 66 Fulton 





BADGES 








OUR 
Educational Publications 


FOR 18709. 








CET T HE BEST! 
The Journal of Education 


(NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND) 
RECEIVED 
A BRONZE MEDAL 


At the Paris Exposition, 1878, 
AS THE 


First Educational Journal 
IN THE WORLD. 





GUVMY IS3HBIH IHL 


The Largest Weekly Educational Papers 
Issued, in any Language. 





Editor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston. 


Associate Editors: 
Rev. A. D. MAYO, Massachusetts. . 
Miss ANNA C, BRACKETT, New York. 
Hon. WM. H. RUFFNER, Virginia. 
Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, Missouri. 
Hon. JOHN SWETT, California. 
B. MALLON, Esq., Georgia. 


With the Ablest Educators in the Country 
among its Contributors. 





Fifty Numbers a Year. Just the paper needed by 
Teachers of every grade, and recommended by the 
highest authorities in the country. Its Departments 
cover every part of Educational work : 
Kindergarten, High School, 
Primary, College, and 
Grammar School, Home Training. 


TERMS FOR 1879. 

THE JOURNAL, $3.00; inadvance, . » $2.50 
With Goopv TIMES, ‘ : 3.00 
With PRIMARY TEACHER, . , : ° 
With Goop Times and PRIMARY TEACHER, 3.50 





(a Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter, 
For specimen copies of above Publications, address 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





THE 


Primary ‘Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


ITS WRITERS are selected from among the moat 
successful Teachers and Authors in the country; and 
it is edited by W. E. SHELDON, an able and successful 
educator, The remarkable success attending its first 
year’s work was largely due to the great ability of the 
writers engaged, among whom are Mrs. LOUISA P. 
HOPKINS, Madame KrAuss-BoELTE, L. B. MONROE, 
E. Ouney, J. J. ANDERSON, MALCOM MCVICAR, 
L. W. MAson, J. W. PAYson, SAMUEL McoCUTCHEN, 
Mrs. J. H. Hoose, Mrs. ELEANOR SMITH, Mrs. MARY 
P. COLBURN, Miss H. N. AusTIN, Miss 8. P. BART- 
LETT, Miss 8S. H. KEELER, S. 8. GREENE, G. P. 
QUACKENBOS, Mrs. R. D, RICKOFF, and others. 

IT IS PUBLISHED on the 15th of each month, ten 
months in the year. 

ITS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance; 
with JOURNAL OF EDUCATION $3.00; with THE JOUR- 
NAL and Goop TIMEs, $3.50. Specimen copies sent 
postpaid for 15 cents. 

a Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 

Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





THE 


GOOD TIMES, 


MONTHLY, 
An Original Magazine of Declamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 


For Day Schools. It is devoted to Dialogues 
Recitations, Declamations, and Selections; Motion- 
Songs, and other Musical Varieties, for Exhibitions, 
and Public Fridays in all grades of Day Schools. 

For Sunday Schools. it onqehe Exercises, 
Hymns, and Music for Sunday-Sehool Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, Christmas and New Year's, and other Festi- 
val occasions. 

For Mission Bands. It contains Dialogues on 
subjects of Missionary interest, suited to the quarterly 
and annual Mission entertainments. 

For Cold-Water Armies. It gives material for 
Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, 
and Dialogues. 

For Parlor Pastimes and Parish Socials; 
also, Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Sugges- 
tions, and Plans, of the highest order. 


Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor. 


TERMS: $1.00 per year (10 Nos.); Single Numbers, 
15 cts.; with JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, $3.00; with 
THE JOURNAL and PRIMARY TEACHER, $3.50. 

ue Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter, 
Send all business communications to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 





16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


Appleton’s Readers. Published last summer. 
eee cae 
Adopted in several States, and in thousands of towns. 





Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 

Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert’s Graded Test-Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 

Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 

8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 








By teachers, for teachers. C lete in five books. 
— areal 
Beautifully illustrated. Save a speller. Carefully 
graded. Present a plain, sensible system. Aid the 
teacher. Interest the papil. Develop thought and 
expression. Contain excellent selection of pieces. 
SS 
Good paper. Durable binding. Cheap. Set for ex 

amination sent prepaid for $1.30. 
M. W. HAZEN, 


Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’? Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


a Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
Hi. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


i. Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
« Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,”—warranted.j, 








J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS! 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts 1, 2, 3. 
ALso, Parts 2 AND 3, BounND TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 
The Series Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
ever 30,000 in Use OCTOBER, 1877. 
THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 


Send for Special Circulars about them. 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. E. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Abercrombie’s Moral teen yt 8s .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philesephy, .90 
Levell’s United States Speaker, 1.2: 
Levell’s New School Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker's Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1 50 
Shurtieff’s Gevernmental Instructor, .65 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
jee swe Enelish Literatur 
4 rature. 
Grkhes'e Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl'’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Wistories and Mist’! Beaders; 
Thom«on’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
™ French Course i 
and Kellogg’s Graded -omouans Eng- 
lsh and Migher Lessons in English; 
Miatchisen’s Phyxiology and Hiya 3 
n’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., Xc. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, T. T. BAILEY, Agi. 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin Bi Becton. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, He. ; Exchange, 30c. 
BBRARD’S NEW U. S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, #ic.; Exchange, 0c. 


1% b 














the modern ” 
THE LATEST 
copies furnished at Prices. 
Publishers, or their nearest 
Moc 39 Brattle St. 


revised, | of common schools, 
are | and science. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 60cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Kiuxiey & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 00 
R a I in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.235 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 











HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
Boston. 
Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 


BRITISH POETRY ‘rine Caso ‘ters, ieaitea ‘by 
. T. FIELDS an . P. WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the publishers. tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 





For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI,» PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series enibraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories ef the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Feorbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their pas character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


‘THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A aaate of English Literature. 
n a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, Pioth Yhecosee $1.75. , P 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
CIGD. .0< 2 $1.25. 

The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvucationat PuBLisHers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools wy Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
Dra in the Boston Pu 


— = of blie 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
drawing classes, and schools of art 











Drawing Materials. 

Pra Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
call tallaee. See Se Bina Sepcenentes in thee 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's peoweee ries. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Bianks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
A. 8S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. Contin. to’77,. 4.50 


1552z 





Goodwin’s Cyclo. y 4 Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.28 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 5 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, @ CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geo —_ 
Guyot's Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


Steam Engin ng. 








For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New parerasmies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Leossing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Hoocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 





For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 





GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WooDARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, IIl. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Beaders, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . ° $2.00. 
MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, ‘ $1.20. 
MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, e : ° ° ° $1.00. 

And many other desirable Text-Beoks. 


ew Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Renders. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
y Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. omen, 
Senvey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Maree Improved School Becords. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. a 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
eeping. By H. W. Elisworth. 
For fll list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


a agg Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 

Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 








“INE TW BOOKS. 





Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Spetler (just pub- 


lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 

ical Marks. kine, BP 152. Lllustrated. $0.15 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 

(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. ‘ ° -65 


Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar, . . .75 
Bartholomew’s Cesar, ° e . . 
Bullet’s First Lessons in French, . ° 
Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2), each, 
Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1 & 2), 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, . 


Norton’s Elements of Phystes, . . . 5 
Thatheimer’s General yo L > - £,00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, . . 85 
Kiddle’s Howto Teach, . ° an Xe 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, ° e - £1.00 


Venable’s U, 8. History. 


Harvey's Readers. 
Brown’s Physiology. 


White’s Arithmetics. 
Harvey’s Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic G phies, Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


ta Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.EZ. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 35.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis és. 295 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCuallech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 154 zz 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
Boller’s Iron Highway Bridges. Plates, $2.50 
Da Bois’ Graphical Statics. 2 vols., “ 5.00 
Greene’s Graphical Roof Trusses........ 1 
- cg ridge “ obiseese 200 
Mahan’s Course of Civil Engineering. -» 5.00 
as Field Fortifications -+ 3.50 
« Permanent Fortifications, Pits. 6.50 
“ Desc. Geom., Stone Cutting,etc. 1.50 

All 8vo, cloth. 196 a 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 

Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 

Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Mens- 

ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Wercester’s New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Wercester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 














SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 


STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS. 
Sheppard’s First Book of the Constitution, $ .65 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of Miy Life. By the Princess 
Salm-Salm. oth, “> $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Lond T A. Til, ed 1.75 


Esq., Sp. Cor, Lond. 
ws" Wee tnt nie tee to live Long, ‘ete.}, 1.50 











: x LINTOCK, 
NEW YORK : Wo. H. Warrney, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


Prang’s American Chromes. 16528 


Sheppard’s Text-Book of the Constitution, 1.10 

Peterson’s Familiar Science, . . 1.25 

Fewsmith’s English2Grammar, . . .40; .56 
For information, address the Publishers. 189 4a 


D Histery 
} he ta Selmsce’s Bicdlouney. New ed., 8.00 
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